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A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE Pennsylvania Historical Association presents to the citi- 

zens of Pennsylvania this new periodical designed to serve 
as a forum for the exchange of ideas in regard to a matter which 
is of consequence and interest to all. The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has a history which ranks in importance far above 
that of many other states of the union. From the days of Wil- 
liam Penn the community has been the scene of many of the most 
significant occurrences in the history of our country, but unfor- 
tunately, these events have not received the consideration and 
attention they deserve. Our sister states of New York and New 
Jersey, to say nothing of other states which have their origins in 
colonial communities, have told more effectively the story of their 
achievements. For the purpose, therefore, of stimulating further 
study and activity in the varied history of this Commonwealth, the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association has created this magazine. 
Its pages will serve as a convenient place to record state history, 
to stimulate further interest by advocating the teaching of state 
history, and to provide an opportunity for those wishing to ex- 
press their ideas as to the best methods for promoting various 
ways for preserving and recording the manifold story of the de- 
velopment of the state. With this end in view the magazine is 
dedicated, and the Association appeals to the citizens of the state 
for their hearty and generous support. 


A. Boyp HamILTon. 











GREETINGS FROM A NEIGHBOR 


An Address to the Pennsylvania Historical Association, April 28, 
1933, 
By Drxon Ryan Fox, Pu.D., 
President of the New York State Historical Association 


O this memorable meeting I bring the greeting of the New 
York State Historical Association. Indeed, at the order of 
your committee I am not to content myself with conveying its 
salutations and good will, but I am to present a summary sketch 
of its structure, working policies and ideals, tricked out with some 
counsel as to your own incipient enterprise. In this, I well know 
that I must walk a wary course between surrounding pitfalls. A 
didactic lecture ill befits the dinner table, especially when the ex- 
perience of the lecturer has been brief and narrow, and his audi- 
ence is dotted here and there with famous experts. Nevertheless, 
I note that you have struck an attitude of courteous and patient 
tolerance; you have, in fact, assured me of your eagerness for 
testimony no matter whence it comes. Thus heartened, I venture, 
out of boldness or of innocence, to labor a few obvious truths or 
doubtful opinions as I tell you what we have tried to do in our 
career of thirty-four years across the border. 

The launching of the Pennsylvania Historical Association is an 
exciting matter to all historically-minded people. State associ- 
ations have meant much in our history and its cultivation; state 
history is the meat of our experience. Most important steps in 
American progress have been worked out in the states rather than 
in the federal capital. Until recently, at least, the community 
which touched the individual with its rules of life was chiefly the 
state community. There the public will has registered itself on 
the rights and obligations of property, on public safety, on educa- 
tion, on the organization of business enterprise, on the arteries of 
travel, on recreation, on its facilities and its proprieties. Sections 
within the state have had their differences in tastes and interests, 
but these can be traced, oftentimes, most clearly in their represen- 
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tations to state government. In our political system federal action 
flows only from the compromise achieved among state representa- 
tions, so that our national history is but an amalgam of state 
histories. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ranks with con- 
siderable nations, not with provinces, in the quantities of people 
and of wealth involved and in its cultural impact on the world. 
Certainly an association which effectively encourages its study and 
by its overlapping influence brings into codperation the many 
sympathetic agencies within its borders is of the highest public 
usefulness. 

An historical association has three functions. First, though not 
the most important, is the purely social function. Sociologists 
declare that the attraction which holds groups together is a “con- 
sciousness of kind” and that like-minded men and women are more 
comfortable and efficient in the company of each other. Like most 
sociological “laws,” this simply puts plain common sense upon a 
sound inductive basis; it has been realized for a long time that 
birds of a feather flock together. When travel was difficult, slow 
and dangerous we were confined to the appropriate chance contacts 
of the neighborhood. But as civilization advanced and brought 
with it the facilities of gathering, many opportunities for cultural 
cooperation were organized, somewhat in imitation of the Old 
World, in county, state and nation. Every man, to live fully, must 
have at least one strong enthusiasm, preferably more than one. 
Societies provide the scheme by which such enthusiasms may be 
nourished by mutual expression. The mere meeting has a value 
in enriching life. Indeed, imaginative meeting has its value too. 
If a solitary member is aware that here and there over a large area 
are hundreds who stand spiritually shoulder to shoulder with him 
in a common cause, who share his own desires, and who have 
signalized the common interest by formally adhering to the corpo- 
rate enterprise, how suddenly and how effectively it breaks down 
the lonely isolation of his unrelated life! The comfort and inspi- 
ration have a mathematical ratio. If to hundreds are added thou- 
sands, the spiritual value of association is by so much increased. 
Every such organization should seek the largest practical scale. 

The New York State Historical Association is not exactly frivo- 
lous, but neither is it ascetic. Brass bands and drums and pipers 
have enlivened our pilgrimages and our garden parties. We real- 
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ize, too, that history is to be looked for in more than books and 
monuments. A variety of pageants, the first American comedy, 
and a rare old opera have been specially produced to entertain as 
well as instruct us at our annual meetings. The elegant festivity 
which I perceive on this occasion is evidence that your meetings 
will not be too severe in atmosphere. 

Second, is the impulse which an association gives to scholarship. 
The casual conversation of the meeting is an incalculable good. 
But it is the program which is the organized market of ideas here 
purveyed, and which is more or less eagerly received, usually with- 
out coercion and without price. Not only does this mutual con- 
tribution stimulate production but it makes it more responsible. 
It is one thing to sit by your fire and tell unlearned neighbors 
what you think, or to lecture to docile classes which must take what 
you say for all the truth they have. It is quite another thing to 
face in formal conference your peers, who possess a critical com- 
petence based upon studies not dissimilar to yours, in order to 
convince them of the facts or the opinions which you have syste- 
matically developed. To the will to give, as well as to get, the 
program offers an objective. Study, reflection, and artistic and 
effective presentation are pointed to a definite end; that which 
might be done, is done. 

There are many themes appropriate to a state society which 
transcend the purview of a town society, a county society, or a 
sectional society, however valuable these may be in cultivating the 
tradition of the local hearthstone. However, in a vigorous state 
association the memory of the locality becomes related to the 
memory of the whole. To advance this element in this socialized 
education, it seems to me obvious beyond the necessity of argu- 
ment that a state association should meet in the various localities 
by a rough rvcation and that as part of the recurring program each 
locality should tell its story, or convenient portions of it, in relation 
to the developing civilization of the state. I say this in full 

. knowledge that such practice is the exception and not the rule. 

The state association may also formally recognize and permit 
distinguished contributions to state historiography. Ours in New 
York is empowered by its constitution to award twelve honorary 

fellowships, but not more than two in any year. Certainly the 
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outstanding state historian or local historian is entitled to his share 
of praise. 

A society without a local habitation lacks a focal point, is not 
easily envisaged as a factor in the culture of the state, and is gen- 
erally less effectively administered. A new state association such 
as this, if I may presume to offer counsel, should set about imme- 
diately to raise funds for headquarters. Its location may depend 
on circumstances; that is not primarily important, for the mails 
run everywhere, though if circumstances favor, it is clearly better 
to place it centrally or near some shrine of historical devotion. Were 
there one all-embracing state university it might be placed within 
its precincts. The advantages of this would be that the university 
might donate space rent free and that there would be a coterie of 
local enthusiasts in the history department of the institution; the 
disadvantages would be that it might seem too academic and pro- 
fessional for the comfort of the large lay membership in the asso- 
ciation, that the association might enjoy less individualized status 
in public esteem, and that the historical staffs of other colleges 
might feel less responsibility if not less interest in its expansion 
and prosperity. To me the disadvantages seem more impressive, 
though such an arrangement might form a necessary makeshift. 

The headquarters of a state historical association should be as 
spacious and as stately as funds permit, but it seems a needless 
cost to make it monumental. Not necessarily a place of stated 
meeting, it should serve two purposes: as a center of administra- 
tion and, if possible, as a roadside museum for those who pass. 
To serve this latter purpose, charm is more important than im- 
pressiveness. A great library, a great gallery of art, a great de- 
pository of historical remains—these are appropriate to large cities. 
If the state does not possess such institutions, then the state his- 
torical association has a clear call to fill this vacuum with an ap- 
propriate culture center, all in a grand manner with a noble edifice, 
with a competent staff caring for and exploiting collections, which 
scholars would come far to consult. Such an enterprise would 
require millions of dollars and enormous labor. If institutions 
now exist potentially adequate to fill this need it would be folly to 
duplicate them or to impoverish them by useless competition. It 
seems to me that they do exist in this state. A majestic institu- 
tion of this kind is no necessary part of a vigorous and useful 
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state historical association. If million dollar checks came flying in 
as free gifts I would use them otherwise. On the other hand, if 
immense sums came, earmarked insistently for such an institution, 
I would build the greatest building in the world. Such a prospect, 
however, is remote indeed. 

An association, whatever its housing, has a wider province than 
the stimulation of its own membership to continuous interest and 
to scholarship. Its third, and perhaps its chief function, is public 
service. Foregoing a great culture center, what service may it 
yet perform in this concern? If it is housed along a main route 
of travel, especially if in a small community, its headquarters will 
soon serve as we have intimated, and at no prohibitive cost, as a 
roadside museum. Such a function would have been impossible, 
perhaps, twenty-five years ago. Then the passing stranger was 
an event; today he is a continuing condition. Despite the eco- 
nomic depression of the past three years there are still many mil- 
lions of motor cars upon our highways, a great number of them 
filled, especially in summer time, with intelligent, inquisitive Amer- 
icans out to see and learn. With traveling somewhat diminished 
for the time being, Headquarters House of the New York State 
Historical Association, situated in remote Ticonderoga still wel- 
comes 10,000 tourists each year and sends them on instructed in 
some slight degree as to the great tradition of the state. If we 
charged for admission, we would undoubtedly cut down the number 
and our educational efficiency to a considerable extent. Without 
one penny to increase by purchase our humble store of historical 
materials, we find them constantly being increased by generous 
gifts and loans. The possibilities of loans will perhaps become 
the more apparent when I tell you that within the past three months 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City has placed 
with us on permanent loan forty pieces of fine old American fur- 
nishings, and that the Common Council of the city of Albany has 
similarly entrusted us with thirty-eight large portraits of the gov- 
. ernors of the state from George Clinton in the eighteenth century 
to Charles Evans Hughes in the twentieth; we plan this summer 
a special loan exhibition of fifty old lithographic prints illustrating 
the work and sport of northern New York, some of them priceless 
and all carefully chosen from the greatest collection of lithographs 
in this country. As some family history at any given moment is 
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in a sense beginning through the rise of ambitious youth from 
poverty to wealth, prominence and display, so some other family 
history is always ending through the failure of direct or interested 
descendants, and such a family may well desire that its treasures 
or its typical Americana be permanently placed in appropriate and 
decorous surroundings for the public instruction of succeeding 
generations. We can certify that only energy, imagination and 
diplomacy are necessary to build up a respectable roadside museum 
once an adequate building is provided and this without attracting 
one book or picture or one piece of furniture which would have 
gone to a local society museum. 

This is no time to discuss the ideals and technique of museology, 
nor am I competent to discuss them. But I may say in this con- 
nection, and tritely, that the effectiveness of such a museum de- 
pends less on the materials displayed than on the way they are dis- 
played. An historical museum is not a cemetery of testamentary 
relics or a loot-heap of unrelated curiosities; it is the living past 
teaching through its own physical evidences interpreted by scholar- 
ship. What is needed first is personal vision and enterprise. 

Our own association is highly fortunate in its director, schooled 
and trained, it happens, in Pennsylvania. When Mr. Julian P. 
Boyd arrived at Headquarters House a year ago he found a 
meager pile of household implements in a corner of what was 
known as the attic. To the unimaginative mind it must have 
seemed quite trifling. But when he saw a shuttle, he saw a van- 
ished industry ; when he saw a cheese-press, he saw a mode of self- 
sufficient family life, now nearly obsolete but happily persisting 
in its moral influence. He made an exhibition out of a pile of 
junk, placed a common mortar and pestle as though they were 
important, making them a concentration point, and by a long de- 
scriptive lecture card expounded the essentials of old “physick and 
chirurgery.” Visitors stopped, taking a comfortable chair beside 
the little reading desk whereon the card was placed, and whatever 
their day’s plans, read it through. Urged by those impressed with 
this success, he printed similar cards for other group exhibits and 
sent them free to every historical museum in the state, a service 
which he now continues. I rehearse this merely as a practical 
illustration of how effective museum service can be rendered with 
little but an idea, a fact familiar to every real curator in the world. 
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A museum, as I have previously argued, is but a small part of 
the public service which a state historical association can render. 
It should be an agency of publication. There may be other 
agencies established to edit and produce documentary material ; if 
so, much still remains to be done. First, is a periodical to include 
papers read at meetings, as well as other contributions, and to call 
appropriate attention to historical activities in every part of the 
state. Nothing is more stimulating to local groups or societies 
than to know what other local groups are doing; nothing is more 
valuable to turn the energies of hereditary-patriotic societies and 
other organizations into useful historical channels than appreciative 
notices of achievements in this general interest. The magazine is 
so manifestly necessary that it needs no advocate. There are 
more elaborate studies that cannot be compressed into papers to 
be read or articles for a periodical. Publishers with heavy costs 
of overhead administration cannot be persuaded to issue books, 
which, however high their merit, can find but a narrow market. A 
state association should seek out such appropriate manuscripts, 
and urge the writing of others. It should then publish them at 
low cost for their membership and such others as may be inter- 
ested. But unless an association can afford to give away its books, 
it must insist on readability as well as scholarship. During the 
past four months the New York State Historical Association has 
published two such books, with some aid from the authors, one a 
monograph on the ratification of the Federal Constitution in the 
state, by a scholar now in the Department of State in Washington, 
and the other on the struggles between the Whigs and Tories along 
the old New York frontier, by a Broadway merchant. We have 
one manuscript ready and we have persuaded competent authors 
to undertake two others. The association supplies the editorial 
counsel and cooperation, solicits further financial aid, and finds a 
buying public, or at least a necessary nucleus, within its mem- 
bership. 

Highly valuing this series of individual books, our hopes and 
interests are still more earnestly applied to a more ambitious en- 
terprise. I need not tell this company that state histories are too 
often more impressive for their bulk than for their substance. 
Commercial schemes of publishers not always conscientious, their 
thin perfunctory narratives swiftly gleaned from other histories 
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are oftentimes merely introductory to several volumes of biographi- 
cal praise of subscribing local bankers, politicians, county lawyers, 
who thus acquire dubious literary monuments by purchase. Now 
and then a single scholar like Dr. Folwell aided very materially by 
Dr. Buck produces a full-length history of a state. In Illinois, a 
state university staff has published a codperative work which is 
the admiration of all historically-minded Americans. It was that 
which inspired us to emulation. We have projected a ten-volume 
History of the State of New York to be written by seventy-five 
of our members and this week we welcomed the first two volumes 
from the printer. We have lavished no little care upon this 
project, but its quality cannot be discussed till competent critics 
have pronounced upon it. The enterprise, it is only just to say, 
has depended in large part upon the generous codperation of the 
Columbia University Press, but the sale of six hundred sets so 
far in these depressing times is, we think, a pledge of success. 
More than a third of these have been to our own members, and 
none shall rest until this work has been adequately brought to the 
attention of the public. 

If it were a proper undertaking for our association to write the 
history of our state, a similar enterprise, I think, could be con- 
sidered by your own. Counting on your charity, I may say that 
your need is greater than ours. We have histories by William 
Smith, Jabez D. Hammond and D. S. Alexander written long 
before our time, and with somewhat Shavian impertinence I may 
state my own opinion that you do not have any as good as these. 
In fact, I know few states comparable at all with Pennsylvania 
in a rich past which are so much in need of a general history from 
the times of Penn to those of Pinchot. I know you will forgive 
my frankness, but your very invitation was a vote of tolerance to 
such gratuitous advice as I might proffer. 

There are other phases of this function of public service more 
important, it may be, than any I have mentioned. Codperative 
histories are seldom wholly satisfactory. However good the edi- 
torial plan, contributing scholars have each their private crochets 
and most, however well determined, fail to meet it perfectly. But 
cooperation in seeking and listing the resources of historiography 
is always good as far as it goes. Our association, well aware that 
it probably can never build up a great culture center in Head- 
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quarters House at Ticonderoga, is determined to make it a build- 
ing of historical service. From it now proceeds, at a painfully 
slow pace because of present lack of funds, a survey of historical 
manuscripts in every part of our state outside the great repositories 
in New York City. In one year Mr. Boyd has accomplished much 
in his spare time, but his achievement so far has been to show by 
well-chosen samples what can and what should be done. He has 
catalogued the records of several steamboat companies and when 
this small department of his files comes to completeness, any 
scholar concerned with the history of transportation can, by writ- 
ing to him, learn much of what materials on steamboat traffic in 
New York is available and where it may be found. Mr. Boyd 
has recently begun a similar study of college archives in the state. 
Such samples will, we hope, attract sufficient funds to make pos- 
sible a whole survey proceeding on lines worked out by Dr. Cappon 
in Virginia. The advantage of an association in such an under- 
taking is that it has a state-wide prestige and can count on help 
and hospitality from committees of its local members. There are 
a hundred phases of this problem that no doubt have long since 
impressed you here in Pennsylvania. For example, I am told that 
it would be impossible at present to write the legal history of this 
Commonwealth because its very materials are comparatively un- 
known. History is not what happened, but what we know hap- 
pened, that is, what has left an available record. To find and list 
these records is a public service of the first importance. 

There are, and have been, certain factors in American life that 
imperil historical records. Our individualist theory of politics 
has left our governments unarmed with sufficient coercive au- 
thority to require the proper care of local archives. Private 
records have been constantly endangered by our habit of building 
wooden structures rather than structures of masonry, with result- 
ant loss by fire. The mobility of our population in this land of 
beckoning opportunity has made the destruction of family or busi- 
‘ness records a general temptation. In recent years, in America 
as well as elsewhere, the urban trend has aggravated it. Where 
is there space for family records—to say nothing of hereditary fur- 
niture—in a three room apartment? This is a nation of indi- 
viduals, not of families in the European sense. Cheap land and 
other western opportunities long invited youth to leave home as 
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soon as possible. Absence of traditional affection for a place has 
made us less historically-minded than we should be. A state his- 
torical association can do much in spreading the mood of prizing 
records whether it acquires them or not. 

Historic buildings themselves in this dynamic age are threatened 
on every side. A state historical association with its hold on public 
opinion can do much to rescue them, much to stir the understand- 
ing and the will of localities, of private patrons, and of the state 
itself. They must be preserved for our children and our chil- 
dren’s children to look upon and know better the old life of 
America. A _ state association naturally concerns itself, with 
multiform codperation, in the marking of historic sites. May I 
take this opportunity to compliment your state upon its own road- 
side markers. “Let us remember,” says Dr. Flick in a notable 
paper on “Our Buried Treasures,” which recently appeared in 
New York History, “that ancestors are not all in heaven. We too 
are ancestors! We have an obligation to our descendants. It is 
our duty to bequeath to them the largest possible knowledge of our 
civilization and all we can ascertain about our own heritage. This 
will enable them to perpetuate the things most worthwhile in our 
age, to modify and improve them, and thus to fashion their civili- 
zation on a higher and finer level than ours.” 

In organizing to achieve these lofty purposes the form and 
scheme are clearly of great importance. These are the obvious 
alternatives, the unitary and the federative plans. You have 
chosen wisely, I believe, in taking the former, a society of indi- 
viduals and not a society of societies. The latter would appear 
almost impossible to finance, since the local historical societies are 
usually without adequate funds, and some of them without vitality. 
It is for you, in many cases, to energize them rather than to feed 
upon their energies. And the best way is obviously to enroll as 
many of their members on your own list as will pay your modest 
fee. This is not piracy, but lawful trade in enthusiasm through 
the medium of individuals who bring profit to both parties. Far 
from being a competitor with the existing societies, you are their 
best friend. The New York State Historical Association is or- 
ganized, as many of you know, upon this plan and a large propor- 
tion of our members preserve this double loyalty, to the advantage 
of all. Federation has been projected from time to time, but it 
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has seemed that the hundred societies, more or less, were so dif- 
ferent in types and circumstances that formal federalization would 
be difficult and of doubtful value. At the same time, it has been 
realized that each could learn from others and since their common 
interests after all outnumbered their peculiarities, none could 
wisely live to itself alone. Most of them have sought the counsel 
of the State Historian, an officer of government in New York, 
but this has meant instruction rather than codperation, and has 
oftentimes been limited to the contact of chance visits. Gradually, 
by the logic of its growth, our association has been supplying the 
factor of spiritual integration. 

Our circumstances are much like yours. The ancient, dignified, 
richly endowed and furnished New York Historical Society cor- 
responds in large public usefulness with the great society in Phila- 
delphia—a prized resort of scholarship, somewhat local in its con- 
stituency, sustained in considerable measure upon the hereditary 
principle. Our Buffalo and Rochester societies serve the west as 
does yours in Pittsburgh; old useful institutions at Syracuse, 
Utica, Schenectady and Albany correspond to yours in Lancaster, 
Reading, Wilkes-Barre, and elsewhere. The officials of these 
venerable and vigorous organizations have generously shared their 
energies with the state association, young and poor though it is. 
Instead of jealousy, suspicion, or the haughtiness of prestige, they 
have offered the most cordial and valuable support, clearly recog- 
nizing the value to themselves of such collaboration. 

Should a state association seek the patronage of the state as a 
basis for its work? In our judgment, the amateur spirit and the 
sense of independence, is better sustained without relying upon 
such subvention, though we would gladly take and use to good 
advantage any appropriation which the state at any time might 
see fit to make. To solicit such aid as a necessity might, we fear, 
throw us into party politics and deeply affect, perhaps, what we 
might wish to print, as well as subject us to the uncertainties of 
state budgets. The American Historical Association has for many 
years received aid from the federal government, at least $8,000 
annually, for its printing program; this year it finds itself unmen- 
tioned in the schedules, with considerable embarrassment. It is 
in accordance with the old American spirit that social action should 
proceed from voluntary effort without the taxpayer’s bounty ; 
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however unfashionable this theory has recently become, we find 
ourselves more comfortable in still observing it. 

Let me say a word about the amateur spirit in another sense. 
Less than ten per cent of our two thousand members get their 
living by the promotion of historical interests. To most, it is a 
cherished avocation, a lively personal interest to employ spare 
moments. On the programs of our three-day annual meetings the 
professionals may show a higher proportion, but most of those 
who contribute papers are competent amateurs who work in history 
for its own delights. Academic caps and gowns are left at home, 
in spirit as well as in fact; in the association Professor John Doe 
becomes John Doe, Gentleman. If the professionals assumed an 
air of superiority, not only would they violate the fundamental 
contract of equal fraternity, but they would fly so hard in the face 
of facts that they would, I believe, soon be gently excluded as a 
nuisance. Beware of letting professors run the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association—at least as professors. At the same time 
the professors will in the nature of things supply many construc- 
tive ideas and will discharge some of the tasks of the association 
more effectively than could be expected from members of less 
experience. 

All this glib advice, my friends, may arouse derision if not 
resentment. It may seem to be distilled from self-satisfaction. 
We actually proceed in our neighboring state with far more hu- 
mility than we seem to indicate. The advice I have given, you will 
recall, is at the earnest order of your committee. If you find any 
part of our plan worth following we shall, of course, be gratified, 
but not less so if you profit by our failures and mistakes. In an- 
other decade or in less time, you will be coming at our invitation 
to give us the profit of your own experience, to tell us how with 
intelligent originality you have surmounted obstacles that may still 
limit our service. The mutuality of this testimony will, I know, 
mean much to our associations ; certainly we shall learn much from 
you. You have seized what was perhaps the greatest opportunity 
for this sort of historical service that remained in America. 
Leadership is indicated in your circumstances. Here has been 
everything but organization. At this meeting, as I understand it, 
that is effected and secured. That you should fail of reasonable 
success is as unthinkable as it would be calamitous,—we feel 
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assured of the outcome; that you should fail in taking your place 
in the vanguard of all those promoting historical studies in the 
states and the localities of this country would be contrary to all 
expectation. When I recall the grand tradition of Pennsylvania 
and survey the personnel here banded to develop it, the last doubt 
vanishes. We are present, ladies and gentlemen, at a great event 
in the history of history in the United States. All of us, and cer- 
tainly none more than myself, will hold a grateful memory through 
our lives, grateful that fate has permitted us to watch and to take 
a part in the launching of an enterprise of large and lasting public 
usefulness. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORY 


By Paut W. Gates, Pu.D. 
Bucknell University 


ISTORIANS have long recognized the need for some general 
clearing-house which should maintain an up-to-date list of 
research projects being undertaken, to which one could go to find 
what work, if any, is being done on a particular subject. The lack 
of such a list has resulted in needless and frequently wasteful dupli- 
cation of research activity. Certain agencies, it is true, have 
endeavored to meet this need by publishing lists of research 
projects, generally limited, however, to doctoral dissertations. 

The Carnegie Institution’s annual list of Doctoral Dissertations 
in History, which are being prepared at the chief American Uni- 
versities, the list of “Graduate Theses in Canadian History and 
Economics,” appearing in the Canadian Historical Review, and the 
list of “Doctoral Dissertations in Political Science in Preparation 
at American Universities,” published in the American Political 
Science Review, are helpful in studying recent trends in historical 
research by doctoral candidates, but they do not cover what are 
perhaps the more significant projects being prepared by mature 
scholars. Recognizing the need for such a list, a Committee of the 
American Historical Association on the Planning of Research has 
recommended “the publication (perhaps triennially) of a list of 
research and editorial projects being actively carried forward in 
the United States and Canada by mature scholars in the modern 
fields.” The Committee further states “that such a list, by being 
given wide dissemination among interested scholars, would serve 
not only to prevent duplication and to further codperation, but also 
to suggest to the profession, indirectly, the fields of historical study 
which are being neglected.”* 


It is the purpose of this paper to give as complete a list as the 


*Schlesinger, Langer, et al., Historical Scholarship in America, Needs 
and Opportunities (New York, 1932), p. 16. 
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writer has been able to compile of all research projects which are 
being undertaken in the general field of Pennsylvania History, 
exclusive of philology and archeology. In its preparation, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to all teachers of history in the colleges of 
Pennsylvania asking for information concerning any such projects 
which they, their colleagues, or acquaintances had undertaken. 
Requests were sent to every major historical society or historical 
library in the state for lists of projects which were being prepared 
through the use of their collections. The files of the historical 
reviews, the reports of the Social Science Research Council and 
the Carnegie Institution were combed; all possible subjects were 
recorded and those engaged in historical research were written to 
for information. On the basis of these replies and on information 
given by others, the following material rests. 

It may be observed that with a few exceptions the research 
projects now under way in the field of Pennsylvania history are 
largely variations of subjects which have been prepared in other 
states and sections. Pennsylvania historians do not seem to be 
carving out new fields. Political and institutional history still rank 
first in the number of projects, with economic history a close 
second and social history, using the term in a broad sense, a poor 
third. 

The need for an adequate general history of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania has long been an outstanding want and the his- 
torical profession looks forward with much anticipation to the 
publication of Dr. W. F. Dunaway’s one volume history of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Dunaway has been forced to break new ground in 
his research, especially in the economic and social history of Penn- 
sylvania, as there has been so little published in these fields. His 
work will therefore be not a mere synthesis, but on the contrary, 
largely original in its scope and interpretation. It is hoped that 
when future writers undertake such a task they will have more 
assistance in the way of monographs on particular phases of Penn- 
sylvania history than Dr. Dunaway has enjoyed. 

The increasing attention which professional historians are pay- 
ing to the field of local history is certainly to be applauded. In the 
nineteenth century local history was largely written by amateurs 
without proper training and the professional group generally looked 
upon such persons with disdain. Recently, however, trained his- 
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torians have interested themselves more and more in state, county, 
town, anc other phases of local history. Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh 
of Gettysburg College, like Dr. Dunaway, has been a pioneer in 
this activity in Pennsylvania and his projected history of Adams 
County should induce other professional historians to undertake 
histories of counties, townships, cities and regions. The surpris- 
ing thing is that of all the projects with which the writer has come 
in contact, the above two are the only ones which aim to give a 
general treatment of a broad subject. 

Although general surveys are not being undertaken by profes- 
sional historians as frequently today as they were in the past, 
conventional political history is not being neglected. The major- 
ity of the research projects in Pennsylvania history belong in this 
field. Five of these studies are definitely biographical. 

Dr. Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania, having 
proved at length in his brilliant study of Franklin Pierce that the 
latter was not one of America’s greatest statesmen, is now engaged 
in studying the presidential career of James Buchanan, one of 
Pennsylvania’s gifts to the nation. In his own words, Dr. Nichols 
is attempting to explain Buchanan’s presidential career “in a man- 
ner which will avoid the excesses and the prejudices both pro and 
con which have marked the treatment of this unfortunate indi- 
vidual.” 

A contemporary of Buchanan, and likewise a resident of Penn- 
sylvania, Jeremiah S. Black, is now receiving the attention which 
his position and prominence warrant. Professor W. N. Brigance 
of Wabash College is making a study of Black’s career, using the 
Black manuscripts in the Library of Congress, private collections 
in the hands of members of the family, newspapers and the court 
records. One article has already appeared in the Mississippi Val- 
lev Historical Review of September, 1932, and it is expected that 
the completed study will be ready for publication in the near future. 

Other prominent Pennsylvania politicians whose careers are 
being studied are Hendrick B. Wright, I -mocratic Congressman 
from the Wilkes-Barre district in the pre-Civil War period, Alex- 
ander Ramsey, Whig leader and later territorial governor of Min- 
nesota, and Thaddeus Stevens. Julian P. Boyd, now of the New 
York Historical Association, is editing the papers and studying the 
life of Hendrick B. Wright. Mr. Boyd is using the extensive 
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collection of Wright papers in the Wyoming Historical and Geo- 
logical Society library and students who are familiar with his 
excellent introduction to the papers of the Susquehanna Land 
Company will expect an equally excellent biography. Dr. William 
J. Ryland of Beaver College has recently. completed his study of 
“The Life and Times of Alexander Ramsey,” a part of which is 
shortly to appear in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography. In this connection the writer may be permitted to 
express the hope that someone may undertake a study of the con- 
tributions which Pennsylvania has made to the economic social and 
political development of other sections and states through the 
emigration of native Pennsylvanians to those regions. The last 
biographical study which has come to the writer’s attention is that 
by Dr. Fortenbaugh, who is investigating the local career of 
Thaddeus Stevens, during his residence at Gettysburg. The need 
for a study of the Cameron dynasty, Simon, William and Don, 
shows no immediate prospect of being met, though the excuse that 
the family papers are either not available or do not exist is no 
longer tenable. 

Party histories, as such, are not receiving much attention in 
Pennsylvania, but there are two studies under way on the anti- 
Catholic movements in the state: “Political Nativism in Pennsyl- 
vania,” by Celestine Bittenbender, and the “Ku Klux Klan in 
Pennsylvania,” by E. H. Loucks. 

Five other more or less conventional political subjects in Penn- 
sylvania history are being investigated by doctoral candidates : “The 
Beginnings of Pennsylvania,” by Sister M. Thecla O’Malley; 
“Pennsylvania Politics, 1776-1790,” by B. M. Herman; “Section- 
alism in Pennsylvania, 1789-1829,” by Elizabeth K. Henderson; 
“Pennsylvania and the Civil War,” by William J. Martin; and 
“Pennsylvania Politics During the Civil War,” by Stanton L. 
Davis. It is interesting to note that these are being prepared re- 
spectively at Catholic University, Columbia University, Bryn 
Mawr College, the University of Chicago and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Turning to institutional history, one finds a number of promis- 
ing studies being undertaken by mature scholars, three of whom 
are women. Dr. Mabel P. Wolff of Wilson College is completing 
a study of the “Colonial Agency of Pennsylvania.” Dr. Wolff 
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has just published a part of this study under the title The Colonial 
Agency of Pennsylvania, 1712-1757, and it is hoped that she will 
bring out the entire study in the future. Dr. John P. Selsam, now 
lecturing for the League of Nations Association, has completed a 
monograph on “The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776: A Study 
in Revolutionary Democracy,” which he is planning to publish soon. 
Submitted as a doctoral dissertation at Princeton University, this 
monograph has been considerably expanded and promises to clear 
up many questions of importance in both state and national poli- 
tics. Four studies in administrative and institutional history in 
which Pennsylvania is given considerable attention are likewise of 
importance to the student of Pennsylvania history. Dr. Lawrence 
H. Gipson of Lehigh University for the past ten years has been 
making “an intensive study of internal aspects of the old British 
Empire in the middle of the eighteenth century, especially those 
having to do with political, social and economic interrelations of 
the constituent parts of it. Pennsylvania history is, therefore, 
given considerable emphasis.” Dr. Gipson has projected his study 
on the same scale as Osgood’s American Colonies. He has one 
volume ready for publication and two others well under wav. Dr. 
Mary P. Clarke of Beaver College has completed a study of “Ce 
lonial Assemblies with Special Reference to Constitutional De- 
velopment Centering Around Parliamentary Privilege,” a part of 
which was published in a volume of essays presented to Professor 
Charles McLean Andrews of Yale. Dr. Dora Mae Clark of Wil- 
son College is working on the “British Treasury and Colonial 
Administration in the Eighteenth Century.” Professor Albert G. 
Rau of the Moravian College and Theological Seminary is study- 
ing “Intercolonial Relationships, 1730-1780,” with particular atten- 
tion to the economics and politics of the period and their relation 
to the interactions between the English, French and the Indians. 
The study of the Pennsylvania frontier is not being neglected. 
Dr. Leland D. Baldwin of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey is engaged in writing a history of the “Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion.” His aim is to consider more fully than others have done 
“the social and economic background of the movement and to try 
to evaluate its place in the development of the country.” Dr. 
Russell J. Ferguson, of the University of Pittsburgh is investigat- 
ing “Western Pennsylvania Politics, 1788-1824.” He plans to 
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“trace and interpret the movements, parties, elections and person- 
alities in their relationship to the ethnic, environmental, social and 
economic conditions. An effort will be made to integrate the 
political situation of the region with those of the state and nation.” 
In addition to the published material, Dr. Ferguson is using the 
Brackenridge papers, the unpublished papers of Albert Gallatin 
and the James Ross manuscripts. The study of Dr. Randolph C. 
Downes of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey on “In- 
dian Affairs in Western Pennsylvania and the Northwest, 1774- 
1795,” is already familiar to many who heard his admirable paper 
presented at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Conven- 
tion at State College in 1932. Dr. Alfred P. James of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh has been engaged for a number of years on 
a study of “the first English-speaking Trans-Appalachian frontier, 
that is to say, early western Pennsylvania and the Ohio valley.” Dr. 
James has worked on this subject in the archives and libraries in 
Washington, Richmond, Philadelphia, New York, Detroit, Ann 
Arbor, Toronto, Ottawa, Oxford and London. With such ex- 
tensive research, one may expect some important contributions 
from Dr. James’ pen. Finally, Dr. Louis K. Koontz of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles is making a comprehensive 
study of “The American Colonial Frontier,” in which Pennsylva- 
nia will undoubtedly receive much attention. Dr. Koontz is mainly 
interested in the colonial period and will study the social, economic, 
geographic and political aspects of the development of the frontier 
during this period. 

George Washington’s interest in the west seems certain to be 
adequately dealt with for two outstanding scholars are now en- 
gaged in studying this phase of Washington’s career. Professor 
St. George L. Sioussat of the University of Pennsylvania is pre- 
paring a paper on “George Washington and the Soldiers’ Lands: 
An Unfinished Chapter in the Washington Biographies” and 
Professor Charles H. Ambler of West Virginia University has 
practically completed a volume entitled “George Washington and 
the West.” Both of these studies will have a direct bearing on 
Pennsylvania history and will help to explain the importance of, 
and the widespread interest in land speculation which prevailed 
during the early years of our history. 

In the field of economic history perhaps the broadest subject is 
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the “History of American Technology” which is being undertaken 
by Professor John W. Oliver of the University of Pittsburgh. 
The subject is of much interest for Pennsylvania history and is 
particularly timely in view of widespread unemployment which is 
a by-product of the great technical expansion of the past century. 
Dr. Oliver plans “to block out . . . the major technological ad- 
vances that have occurred in the fields of food, shelter, clothing, 
communication and transportation, and then make a more detailed 
study of the advances in each of these fields during the different 
power ages.” 

Closely related to Dr. Oliver’s project is the work of Dr. Arthur 
C. Bining of the University of Pennsylvania on the history of the 
American iron and steel industry. Dr. Bining has recently pub- 
lished a monograph on British Regulation of the Colonial Iron 
Industry, which is important from the point of view of Pennsyl- 
vania history because Pennsylvania was the leading colony in the 
production of iron during the latter part of the colonial period. 
Dr. Bining has also projected a comprehensive study of the Penn- 
sylvania iron and steel industry. The first volume, “Pennsylvania 
Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century,” has been completed 
but not yet published. The second volume which will cover the 
period from 1800 to 1865, will deal with the rapid expansion and 
development of the industry in various parts of the state, social 
and economic conditions, the many inventions and changes in 
technological processes, as well as tariff and other problems. The 
third volume will bring the story down to date. Those who have 
heard Dr. Bining lecture on his subject or who have read some of 
his articles will look forward with much anticipation to the com- 
pletion and publication of the work. 

Dr. Louis C. Hunter of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, has done much research in the field of the Pittsburgh iron in- 
dustry, his doctoral dissertation being: “A History of the Pitts- 
burgh Iron Industry Prior to the Civil War.” It is apparently not 
his intention, however, tc continue his study in this subject. In- 
stead he is now engaged on a study of steamboat transportation in 
the Ohio Valley which is described below. 

Another great nineteenth century Pennsylvania industry, coal 
mining, has had to wait even longer for its historian. W. A. Itter, 
a graduate student and an assistant instructor at the University of 
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Pennsylvania has recently undertaken a study of the anthracite 
coal regions of Pennsylvania with special reference to social con- 
ditions from 1820 to the Civil War. It is hoped that this will be 
the beginning of a series of studies on the economic and social de- 
velopment and significance of the anthracite and bituminous coal 
mining industries in the eastern and western parts of Pennsylvania. 

The history of Pennsylvania commerce between 1789 and 1860 
is to receive detailed attention at the hands of Dr. Bining. In the 
preparation of this subject the correspondence of ship-owners and 
merchants, the customs house books and manifests, and the news- 
papers are being used. Dr. Bining hopes soon to have a prelimi- 
nary article ready for publication on this important subject. 

The Pennsylvania land system is again attracting interest, and 
with good justification, since there are few problems in American 
history which have been more neglected than the land policies and 
their operation. Miss Bertha Hamilton of the University of Wis- 
consin is now at work on the Pennsylvania land system and it is 
hoped that she will soon produce a monograph which will include 
not merely a discussion of the development of its various features, 
but also some treatment of the actual operation of the system and 
of the attitude of the settlers towards it. 

Agricultural history, like land policies, has in the past been 
greatly neglected. A study of local histories indicates the fact 
that their authors did not see much significance in agricultural 
changes, crop conditions, prices, competition with the west, and the 
development of intensive farming. Frederick Miller, who is work- 
ing for the doctorate at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
selected for his thesis subject, “Agriculture in Colonial Pennsylva- 
nia,” and has already prepared an extensive list of source materials 
including mill records, farm ledgers, cash books, day books, and 
county tax lists. If it is worthwhile for doctoral candidates to 
produce almost a dozen histories of the Whig party in various 
states, it certainly is justifiable to have intensive studies made of 
the agricultural development of regions. 

Two other studies in economic organization which are being 
worked out in the field of Pennsylvania history are “The Early 
Combination Movement in the Ohio Valley,’ by Dr. Louis C. 
Hunter and “Seasonal Aspects of Ante-Bellum Industry in the 
Ohio Valley,” by the same investigator. 
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In the field of the history of transportation one observes some 
interest, but in view of the small amount of work which has been 
done in it in the past, and the great opportunity which remains 
open to scholars, such interest seems small. Dr. Bining’s study 
of Pennsylvania commerce, already mentioned, will probably con- 
tain much worthwhile information concerning the shipping in- 
dustry centered in Philadelphia; Dr. Hunter has a major study 
under way of the “Rise and Fall of Steamboat Transportation on 
the Ohio River,” viewed in its social and economic aspects ; David 
McCarrell has recently commenced a study of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and Dr. Leland Baldwin is engaged in a history of trans- 
portation in western Pennsylvania from the beginning of the canal 
era. This seems to be all the major work which is being done in 
this important field. The crying need for histories of the Penn- 
sylvania canals, the turnpikes, of stage coaching as well as of the 
railroad network and its social and economic effects does not seem 
likely to be met in the immediate future. 

The financial history of Pennsylvania is receiving some atten- 
tion, there being three projects in this field, at least one of which 
promises to lead to a most valuable contribution. Dr. Henrietta 
Larson of the Harvard School of Business Administration is at 
work on a study of “Jay Cook; Private Banker.” Dr. Larson's 
plan is “to trace the business history of Jay Cooke, . . . to his 
failure in 1873.” Some of the subjects which are to be included 
in this study are typical exchange and stock brokers, methods of 
stock and bond distribution, and investment banking. Dr. Larson 
is using the rich collection of Cooke papers in the Harvard library 
and in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, source 
material in the Philadelphia banks and the letter books of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. The excellent work already done by 
Miss Larson is sufficient assurance that we shall soon have a com- 
prehensive and valuable study of one of Pennsylvania’s greatest 
bankers. Two doctoral dissertations in this field of financial his- 
tory are also being prepared, one on the “Development of the 
Currency in Early Pennsylvania,” by J. M. Weidman, and the 
other on the “Bank of Pennsylvania,” by A. Moore. 

Two other subjects in the general field of economic history which 
should be mentioned are “A Study of the Advertising Firm of N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Incorporated,” by Ralph Hower, and a “History 
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of the Trotters,” the well-known metal importers and wholesalers 
in Philadelphia from the late eighteenth to the early twentieth 
century, by Miss Elva Tooker. Both these subjects are being 
prepared at the Harvard School of Business Administration. Mr. 
Hower is going through “tons of account books, manuscripts, and 
printed material preserved by the Ayers.” Miss Tooker is using 
the Trotter records which contain “hundreds of account books 
and letter books.” 

Immigration and colonization have interested historians for 
generations and this field of Pennsylvania history has not been 
neglected. Much attention has been devoted to the Scotch-Irish 
immigration and German immigration and the coming of a num- 
ber of the smaller religious groups. Little attempt has been made 
to synthesize this material, however, and undoubtedly some of the 
racial histories have been written with a too uncritical hand. We 
now have two projects under way in this field which promise to 
go far towards satisfying a long-felt want for an adequate treat- 
ment of the settlement of Pennsylvania. Miss Bertha Hamilton 
is completing a study of the “Colonizing of Pennsylvania, 1682- 
1701,” as her doctoral dissertation at the University of Wisconsin. 
Miss Hamilton’s study “is primarily concerned with the social and 
economic side of Pennsylvania during the period given, with an 
introductory chapter on the racial strains introduced and the gen- 
eral development west of the Delaware before the grant to Wil- 
liam Penn.” The author is particularly interested in the early 
homes, the methods of clearing the fields and tilling the soil, the 
development of trades and crafts and . . . the various internal 
struggles which rose in Pennsylvania during the period before 
1701.” The other and more comprehensive study is Dr. Dun- 
away’s project for a “History of Population and Immigration in 
Pennsylvania.” For a number of years Dr. Dunaway -has been 
patiently collecting material on this subject which he characterizes 
as a “study of the complicated racial structure of Pennsylvania, 
from the beginning down to the present time.” He has already 
published three chapters of the book in the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography and would have completed the volume 
had he not been induced to turn aside from it for a time to write a 
general history of Pennsylvania. Dr. Dunaway is one of the 
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great pioneers in the field of Pennsylvania history and we wish 
him all the success he deserves. 

The project which the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 
has recently undertaken to gather materials on recent immigration 
into that section of the state promises that some time in the future, 
historians will study the recent immigration of Poles, Hungarians, 
and Slovaks in the same manner as Faust, Hanna, Blegen, and 
Stephenson have studied the earlier immigration of Germans, 
Scotch-Irish, Norwegians and Swedes. 

Phases of the history of journalism in Pennsylvania are being 
studied by three doctoral candidates. Alston G. Field of the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey has projected a study of 
the history of the press in western Pennsylvania to 1865. Many 
will remember the admirable paper that Mr. Field read at the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Convention in 1932, which 
promises well for the present study. Elwyn B. Robinson is mak- 
ing a study of “Philadelphia Newspapers during the Civil War,” 
the most important part of which, he writes, “will probably be the 
political affiliations of the newspapers and the manner in which 
the editors use their journals to serve party ends, although other 
trends in the history of journalism in Philadelphia will receive 
attention.” J. Cutler Andrews of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology is studying the “History of the Pittsburgh Gazette,” the 
first newspaper to be printed west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
A preliminary article entitled “The Pittsburgh Gazette—a Pioneer 
Newspaper,” has already been published in the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine. With studies of the Boston Tran- 
script, the New York Tribune, Herald, Evening Post, the Toronto 
Globe, and the Chicago Tribune in existence, one naturally won- 
ders why Philadelphia newspapers have received so little attention 
heretofore, or perhaps why Philadelphia newspapers have played 
such small rdles, nationally, as compared with the representative 
papers of other sections. 

In a state where there are so many religious colleges one might 
well expect to find a considerable interest in religious history, but 
such is not the case in Pennsylvania. In spite of the admirable 
work of Dr. Johnson at Thiel College as well as the labor of the 
American Baptist Historical Society and of Crozer Theological 
Seminary in collecting and preserving the records of religious 
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organizations, little interest is being displayed in this general field. 
Felix Fellner of St. Vincent College is collecting material for a 
/ documentary history of the founding of St. Vincent Archabbey of 
' Latrobe, Pennsylvania, which when completed will undoubtedly 
contribute much to the history of the Catholic Church in our state. 
Professor R. W. Garrett of Bethany College is working on the 
origin and development of the educational principles upon which 
Bethany College was founded. This study is being based, in part, 
upon the records of the Campbell family which moved into west- 
ern Pennsylvania prior to 1800. Pennsylvania needs a William 
Warren Sweet to arouse interest in the religious history of the 
Commonwealth. 

The cooperative work on the history of architecture which is 
being prepared by the combined efforts of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Survey and the Pittsburgh branch of the American 
Institute of Architects is a promising development which might 
well be followed elsewhere. It is a pleasure to note that Jens F. 
Larson, former architect of Dartmouth College who was recently 
placed in charge of the new building plans of Bucknell University, 
instead of designing numerously pillared Greek Temples or heaven- 
stretching Gothic structures, is proposing to copy the predominant 
motifs of local Pennsylvania architecture in the projected buildings. 

In a paper of this nature it is perhaps as important to suggest 
subjects for future research as to present the work which is already 
being prepared. It is with reluctance that the writer undertakes 
such a rash venture for the field of Pennsylvania history is still 
new to him. Nevertheless, in the hope that interest in Pennsyl- 
vania history may further develop a number of suggestions are 
humbly submitted. 

From a cursory examination of recent historical activity in 
Pennsylvania and of the research projects now undertaken, it is 
apparent that political history is receiving adequate attention. 
However, there seems to have been little attempt to study section- 
alism in the state or to prepare maps showing the different politi- 
cal alignments and to interpret these maps on the basis of physi- 
ographic factors, as has been done in some other states. Nor has 
there been any satisfactory explanation given for the almost 
fanatic loyalty which rural Pennsylvania has maintained towards 
the highly protectionist Republican Party. There would also seem 
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to be room for a comprehensive realistic history of party politics 
and political machines of the state in which the whole sordid story 
would be laid bare. Once such a comprehensive task were done, 
research scholars would be able to turn their attention to the more 
fruitful fields of economic and social history. 

As for the economic history of Pennsylvania one feels that the 
surface has just been scratched. Why have scholars neglected 
to study corporation histories, business biographies, lumbering, 
furniture manufacturing, shipbuilding, navigation, river and canal 
transportation, land speculation, urban real estate business, coal 
mining, construction companies, the development of utilities and 
numerous other businesses whose historical importance may well 
exceed that of the Populist or Whig parties in the state? 

It is in the field of social history that one finds the least interest 
shown. The contributions of the different racial elements in 
Pennsylvania have not been properly and completely evaluated. 
No attempt has been made to show what are the peculiar charac- 
teristics of northeastern Pennsylvania, which may probably be 
attributed to the New England migration into that region in the 
late eighteenth century. The contributions of the old world to 
Pennsylvania, with particular reference to architecture, manners 
and customs, household equipment, religion and social philosophy, 
likewise, still lack treatment. Soil characteristics, topography, 
minerals, climate and rainfall have been of great importance in 
shaping the development of the state, but few special studies have 
been devoted to them. Urban growth and rural decay, the impact 
of western farm expansion upon Pennsylvania agriculture, the 
physical and cultural changes produced in immigrants by new en- 
vironments, the economic, social and cultural effects upon the 
settlers of improvements in transportation and communication, the 
humanitarian movements, and the history of the labor movement 
all cry for detailed attention at the hands of investigators. 

Every teacher who has attempted to do any work in the history 
of Pennsylvania could add to this list many subjects and problems 
which have been neglected by doctoral candidates and more ad- 
vanced research workers. It might, indeed, be found profitable 
to have a committee appointed which should study carefully the 
gaps in the history of Pennsylvania with the idea of preparing a 
detailed guide of worthwhile subjects for future investigators. 








EARLY LABOR TROUBLES IN THE 
SCHUYLKILL ANTHRACITE DISTRICT 


By Witiiam A. ITTER 
University of Pennsylvania 


S early as 1790 Tench Coxe, the noted economist, wrote of 

the coal regions of Pennsylvania in his American View, as 
follows: “To the time of the Revolution we depended almost 
entirely upon wood fuel, of which, in the most populous places, 
we still have a great abundance, and in all interior situations im- 
mense quantities: but the increase of manufactures has occasioned 
us to turn our attention to coal. Of this useful fossil, Providence 
has given us very great quantities in our middle and western 
country. The vicinity of Wyoming, on the Susquehanna, is one 
bed of coal. . . On the headwaters of [the] Schuylkill and Lehi 
[Rivers] are some considerable bodies. At the head of the west- 
ern branch of [the] Susquehanna is a most extensive body which 
stretches over the country south-westerly, so as to be found in the 
greatest plenty at Pittsburgh. . . It has been lately discovered in 
the waters of [the] Nescopeck.” It is thus evident that before 
the end of the eighteenth century the existence of large quantities 
of coal in Pennsylvania was well known, with the chief areas of 
deposit already marked. Why then, were another forty years to 
elapse before this domestic fuel came into common use in the chief 
centers of population along the Atlantic sea-board? 

Two answers suggest themselves: first, that the difficulties in- 
volved in marketing coal made that product a comparatively ex- 
pensive one; second, that people simply preferred to use wood. 
Though the cheap transportation of coal was indeed a very im- 
portant factor in determining its general use, the great problem 
of the early miners, even after the completion of the so-called 
anthracite canals was that of opposition to its use. The primary 
problem faced by the industry was thus not one of transportation, 
but rather one of convincing potential customers that the “stone- 
coal” could be used more cheaply and efficiently than wood, and 
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also that the cheapness and efficiency of the new fuel would com- 
pensate the householder for his sense of loss in not being able to 
watch the logs burn in the fireplace, as his ancestors had since 
time immemorial. 

This opposition to the use of coal was hard to break down. 
Though anthracite had been brought into Philadelphia at various 
times after 1800, it was not until 1812 that it was really success- 
fully used by a manufacturer of that city. Prior to that date 
blacksmiths in the coal regions had used it extensively in their 
forges, and it had been burned successfully in a grate in a tavern 
at Wilkes-Barre. Hand bills in English and German explaining 
its use had been circulated in Philadelphia, certificates had been 
obtained from smiths testifying to its use, and interested parties 
had visited homes to secure permission to kindle anthracite in 
grates used for Liverpool coal. However, it was not until the 
War of 1812, when owing to the cessation of shipments of Eng- / 
lish and Nova Scotia coal to the United States, as well as the in- 
ability of coastal cities to secure Virginia coal, that necessity 
forced into use the fuel of the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania. 

The methods used by coal operators in advertising their product 
were decidedly modern. The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany constructed an excellent hotel at Mauch Chunk to accom- 
modate visitors to the mines and maintained several tourist cars on 
its famous switchback railroad leading from that place to its mines 
at Summit Hill, as well as a canal boat for the transportation of 
travelers from Easton. In 1831 this company converted a wood- 
burning steamship into a coal-burner to show that coal could be 
used successfully for generating steam in boilers. The Delaware 
and Hudson Company, with its mines at Carbondale also en- 
couraged visitors, who might make the trip from New York City 
up the Hudson River to Rondout, there taking passage on the 
company’s canal, and completing their journey to the mines over 
the first railroad in the United States on which a locomotive had 
successfully run. In 1831 this company further publicized its 
product by employing an agent to visit the city of New York and 
other possible markets, to demonstrate the superior merits of 
Lackawanna coal to all manufacturers using fuel. This agent also 
gave frequent public demonstrations of the method of burning 
coal. By that year also various “fuel societies” had decided that 
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anthracite had come to stay, and advertised for a suitable “appa- 
ratus” in which it could be burned, the price to be within the reach 
of the poorer class of society. 

By 1830 anthracite coal was accepted as a fuel and from then 
on, it enjoyed an expanding market for many years. The chief 
drawback to the development of the industry even in those early 
days was the uncertainty of supply, which existed even after trans- 
portation facilities were perfected. This was largely the result 
of labor disturbances in the coal regions. Evidences of unsatis- 
factory labor conditions in the anthracite fields were first brought 
to the attention of the Federal government in a striking manner 
during the Civil War when, owing to the refusal of a minority 
element among the miners to submit to the draft, the stationing 
of troops in the regions was necessitated throughout most of the 
war. It would be quite contrary to fact, of course, to assert that 
only in the anthracite regions of the Commonwealth was reluctant 
patriotism found. After all, as one federal officer stationed in 
Pennsylvania reported to Washington in 1864: “I respectfully 
call your attention to the rapid increase in non-combatant sects. 
The Quakers, Dunkards, and Mennonites are having more than 
a revival.” Nevertheless, it seems that the coal counties were 
most violent in their action against the government, and the rest- 
less element in Schuylkill county led all those in resentment towards 
authority. 

In the years following the Civil War and perhaps even during 
the war, there developed in the anthracite regions a secret society 
called the Molly Maguires, which instituted a reign of terror that 
was ended only by the execution of its leaders. As one writer 
states: “The murders by the Molly Maguires in the coal regions 
of Pennsylvania have been revolting, brutal, and cowardly; per- 
petrated in cold blood, aimless, and without justification, and must 
be ever so regarded.” Why did such turbulence, lack of pairi- 
otism, violence, and murder, occur in the coal regions? Why 
particularly in Schuylkill county? The most convenient explana- 
tion is to place responsibility on the type of labor found in the 
Schuylkill district, but this is only a partial explanation. This 
paper, in a survey of the course of the anthracite mining industry 
from 1825 to 1860, emphasizes two phases in its development. 
First, the boom years of 1829 and 1830 in the Schuylkill region, 
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which resulted in the emergence of too many operators and too 
many workmen. Second, an account of labor disturbances in the 
district in 1842, which plainly bring out the weaknesses in the 
industry which were largely responsible for the restlessness in the 
region. Above all, however, this paper is an attempt to show that 
conditions, rather than men, made it almost inevitable that the 
Schuylkill district should harbor a population filled with bitter 
resentment at the existing order. 

Upon glancing back through the files of the Pottsville Weekly 
Miners Journal one finds a notice of the arrival at Pottsville in the 
early summer of 1827 of a party of sixteen experienced English 
coal miners, equipped with the tools of their trade, and heralded 
as a great acquisition to the industry.!. These men had not simply 
drifted into the region, but had been brought there by an enter- 
prising group of operators, who wanted to introduce the latest 
mining methods. Accordingly, the operators had sent an agent to 
England with a fund of one thousand dollars, for the purpose of 
paying the “passage and expenses of miners who had been brought 
up to that business... . under an agreement that they would 
repay the advances made, by a weekly percentage from their pay.” 
As soon as these early contract laborers learned, however, that 
they could not be held to the agreement, they left their employers 
and secured work at higher wages with other operators in the 
region. “But,” philosophically remarked one uf those who had 
paid their passage money, “their practical knowledge of mining, 
and that of many others who were induced to follow on their own 
account (from seeing that miners were in such demand in this 
country), were of great service in introducing most of the subse- 
quent improvements in the business.’”? 

At the time these miners arrived, the Pottsville district was en- 
joying a period of prosperity, for not only was the Schuylkill canal 
in operation, but the great market at Philadelphia was rapidly 


* Pottsville Weekly Miners’ Journal, June 16, 1827. The editor com- 
mented on the new arrivals as follows: “We take this opportunity to re- 
mark it is high time our mining operations were reduced to something like 
a methodical system of working. We have been bungling, making shift, 
and skimming the surface of our coal fields long enough; and much too 
long for the advantageous prosecution of the trade.” 

* “Report of the Committee of the Senate upon the Subject of the Coal 
Trade,” in Journal of the Senate of the Commonwealih of Pennsylvania, 
1833-34, II, 529-530. (Harrisburg, 1834.) S. J. Packer was the chairman 
of this committee and the report is cited below as the Packer Report. 
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overcoming its prejudice to anthracite coal, and all that could be 
mined was readily sold. This prosperity did not pass unnoticed 
in Philadelphia. In 1829 capitalists and others of that city decided 
that the time had come for action and the Schuylkill region ex- 
perienced two years of tremendous boom, similar in some respects 
to the California gold rush of 1849 and in other respects to the 
recent period of speculation in Florida real estate. One of the 
fortune seekers of 1829 wrote: “Rumors of fortunes made at a 
blow and competency secured by a turn of the fingers, came whis- 
pering down the Schuylkill and penetrating the city [of Philadel- 
phia.]} Fortune kept her court in the mountains of Schuylkill 
county, and all who paid their respects to her in person found her 
as kind as their wildest hopes could imagine.”* 

New towns sprang up almost overnight. So great was the 
scarcity of homes that during the winter of 1829-30 business men 
at Philadelphia had houses made and at the opening of canal navi- 
gation in the spring shipped them in pieces to Pottsville “all ready 
to be placed in the most eligible situation, complete in all their 
parts,” and requiring only “the aid of a few nails to place them in 
perfect order.”* One energetic citizen ordered a number of tents 
from the city, for the accommodation of visitors to the mines. 
Advertisements for workmen appeared in the Philadelphia and 
New York papers; immigrants from England and Ireland arrived 
in considerable numbers almost daily. Still the cry was for more 
men. 

As might be expected under the circumstances, lawlessness and 
rioting were quite common, with those old enemies the English 
and Irish engaging frequently in brawls, often with fatal results.° 
A distinctly western touch was added by advertisements of a play 
entitled “The Pottsville Mail Robbers,” based on an actual occur- 
rence, which appeared in Philadelphia in the spring of 1830. To 
complete the picture, there arose at Pottsville in 1830 a reform 


* Joseph C. Neal, “Charcoal Sketch,” in Eli Bowen (ed.) Coal Regions of 
Pennsylvania, pp. 27-31. (Pottsville, 1848.) For some figures on the rise 
of land values see Hazard’s Register (November 7, 1829), IV, 303, quoting 
an article from the Pottville Weekly Miners’ Journal ; see also Packer Re- 
port, DP. 455-457 for a very interesting and concise account of the boom 
peri 

* Hazard’s Register (May 15, 1830), V, 311; Pottsville Weekly Miners’ 
Journal, February 6, 1830. 

® Ibid., July 31, 1830. 
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party that demanded the election to borough offices of “efficient 
persons, who will attend to the due enforcement of the laws, and 
prevent the many riots and other nuisances which have of late 
been tolerated.”* 

This period of mushroom development in the Schuylkill region 
furnished the real background for labor troubles that were to 
plague the region for the next fifty years, for when the frenzy of 
speculation came to an end at the close of 1830 the district and the 
industry had been seriously affected economically. First, those 
men who held title to land when the bubble burst, desiring to real- 
ize on their investments, turned to actual mining, usually with 
insufficient capital. Secondly, there existed an oversupply of labor ; 
and thirdly, the district had gained an unsound reputation in 
financial circles. Added to these difficulties there was also the 
general distrust of large companies and corporations that existed 
during the period—a sort of anti-monopoly, anti-bank, anti-big 
business mania that was particularly active in the coal regions, 
where private individuals insisted on carrying on an industry that 
required a large capital. 

During the 1830’s there were only two brief periods of pros- 
perity in the Schuylkill district. The first of these came as a 
result of the severe winter of 1831-32 which exhausted the supply 
of coal at the market. The second was a reflection of the general 
good times of 1836, followed by a collapse in 1837, due to the 
panic. The next three years were very poor ones, with the ad- 
ministration at Washington being held responsible by many. In 
1840 the hero of Tippecanoe was elected to the presidency not 
only on a log cabin and hard cider slogan, but also on the more 
material catch phrase of “Two Dollars a day and Roast Beef.” 
Nevertheless, prosperity did not return. Unemployment, low 
wages and distress were quite common, but in the coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, where the one industry was mining, hard times ex- 
isted to a great degree. 

In the Schuylkill district conditions were at their worst in 1842. 
As the year advanced and the coal season really opened, hope was 
expressed that the miners might expect some degree of steady 
employment and at least a living wage. When, however, the price 
of coal at market was quoted at a lower figure than in the preced- 


* Ibid., May 15, 1830. 
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ing year the situation became acute, and murmurs of discontent 
were heard in the region." This discontent took concrete form 
when on the night of May 14th, the barn of one of the operators 
at Pottsville was burned by incendiaries—the reason given for the 
outrage being that the wife of the operator, in discussing the hard 
times, had suggested that if the workmen were unable to buy bet- 
ter food they could eat “dry bread and potatoes.”* From this time 
on the region was in a state of unrest, with unemployment esti- 
mated at about twenty per cent of the working population, which 
increased during the summer through the arrival of about five 
hundred immigrants.° 

Meetings were frequent among the miners, for reasons arising 
from the fact that those who were employed received their wages 
not in money, but in orders for goods. Store orders, however, 
were by no means confined to the Schuylkill district but were in 
general use throughout the country at the time for the payment of 
wages. A typical store order consisted of a piece of paper about 
the size of a bank note, having a serial number and a date, with 
the denomination of the order printed in large figures in the upper 
right hand corner. It was drawn on a particular merchant, and 
usually read about as follows: “Please let the bearer have groceries 
to the amount of [a specified sum] at the customary retail cash 
price at the time of delivery, and charge the same to my account.’”° 
The obvious reason for such an order was the fact that the em- 
ployer who issued it had no cash; obviously also, the store owner 
who honored the order expected that at some future time the em- 
ployer would have currency with which to redeem it. So far the 
system does not appear to be particularly vicious. In actual prac- 
tice, however, it often worked great injustice upon the workmen, 
and in no part of the country was this injustice greater than in 
Schuylkill county. 

* A communication from Pottsville to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
July 19, 1842, states that “ferocious threats towards individuals have been 
for some time past affixed to stores and trees in public places.” 

§ Public Ledger, May 18, 1842; the charge is denied in the Pottsville 
Weekly Miners’ Journal, May 22, 1842. 

® Public Ledger, July 19, 22, 1842. A charge against the operators was 
that they had advertised for workmen in Wales during the spring of that 
year. Pottsville Weekly Miners’ Journal, July 23, 1842. The operators 
stated that this was a “base and malicious lie,” and that the advertisements 
had been circulated by packet agents in Liverpool. Jbid., July 23, 1842. 


* Public Ledger, May 5, 1842, reproduces such an order—not, it might be 
mentioned, drawn by a coal operator. 
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It has been shown, that as a result of the speculation in the 
region in 1829 and 1830, as well the distrust of large companies 
throughout the period under discussion, the producing units in this 
region were small and numerous. The operators were carrying 
on business on the proverbial shoestring, and could effect none but 
the most necessary payments in cash. A glance at the lists of 
sheriff’s sales is evidence enough that the region was not on a very 
sound economic basis; hence, to pay his men the operator was 
forced to bargain with a store owner for an advance in credit, 
against which he would write orders for merchandise. His em- 
ployes received the orders in lieu of cash wages, and the operator 
redeemed this paper when he received cash for the sale of his coal. 
Since the merchant was taking a risk that the settlement in cash 
would be made, he proceeded to protect himself by charging high 
prices for goods given for the orders. Another form of the 
system, and the one about which most has been written, was where 
the operator owned the store on which he wrote the orders, some- 
times exacting a great profit. This type is usually referred to as 
the “Company Store,” and caused the greatest dissatisfaction at a 
later date.** 

Resentment at the system came to a crisis on July 7th, 1842, 
when a number of workmen laid down their tools and decided to 
cease work until operators agreed to pay cash wages. The move- 
ment spread rapidly throughout the region, and on Saturday after- 
noon, July 9th, a number of the strikers marched through Potts- 
ville armed with clubs, and drove away the laborers engaged in 
loading coal at the canal landings. The same evening word was 
sent to the sheriff of the county that the strikers at Minersville 
were making threats to burn the town. That official immediately 
called upon the Pottsville militia companies to hold themselves in 
readiness to relieve the situation. At midnight the militia led by 
the sheriff marched to Minersville only to find the town quiet. By 
Monday all work in the region had been suspended. The active 
spirits in the movement, made up largely of miners who had been 
out of work when the strike started,’ apparently did not know 


* For an article on the order system from the operators’ point of view 
see editorial “The Turnout—Order System, etc.,” in Pottsville Weekly 
Miners’ Journal, July 30, 1842; for a violent attack on the system see “Store 
Orders in Schuylkill County,” in the Public Ledger, May 10, 1842. 

* Pottsville Weekly Miners’ Journal, July 23, 30, 1842. 
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what to do next. Accordingly, on Monday morning they began 
to drift rather aimlessly to a meeting place near Pottsville, under 
the watchful eye of the militia, and towards noon proceeded to the 
town. They were met at the town limits by the sheriff, who 
advised them to throw away the sticks and clubs they were car- 
rying, and then led them to a nearby grove. Arrived there they 
were informed by the district attorney of the county what steps 
they might take within the law. Acting on his advice the men 
selected a chairman, drew up a list of grievances, and named a 
committee to confer with the operators in order to seek an agree- 
ment. 

The next day the burgess of Pottsville offered all who wished 
to pursue their occupation full protection from attack. This was 
followed by a similar declaration from the sheriff and some men 
returned to work. Due to the prompt action on the part of the 
authorities and also to the fact that the operators were in no par- 
ticular hurry to reopen their collieries, the “rebellion,” as one 
resident put it, soon “settled down into a demonstration of hard 
times.”** Scattered cases of violence were reported, and about a 
half dozen of the strikers ultimately served terms in the county 
prison for their part in the affair. The operators refused to meet 
the committee, but did go on a cash basis for a time. This meant, 
however, that unemployment in that region was increased and 
poor relief had to be extended to many of the miners."* 

The course of the industry from 1842 to the Civil War can be 
quickly told. It was the story of small operators working with 
insufficient capital attempting to compete with the large companies 
of other regions. In 1849 an attempt was made by the operators 
to control the supply of coal and maintain prices by declaring a 
suspension of shipments. This lasted for seven weeks, but when 


* Pottsville correspondent “ A B C”, in Public Ledger, July 22, 1842. 
For an account of the strike from the operators’ point of view see Pottsville 
Weekly Miners’ Journal, July 9, 16, 23, 30, 1842; from miners’ point of view 
see items, chiefly by “Anthrax,” in Public Ledger, July 14, 15, 19, 1842. For 
a. dramatic account, The Pennsylvanian, July 13, 1842, quoting The Evening 
Journal. 

For the miners’ charges and the operators’ denial of the charges, see “Ex- 
tract from Thomas Brady’s Address to the Public,” and “A Base Slander,” 
in Pottsville Weekly Miners’ Journal, July 23, 1842. For a concise state- 
ment of immediate grievances see communication by “Shakespeare,” entitled 
“Turn Outs,” in Ibid., July 23, 1842. 

* Tbid., July 30, 1842. 
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the mines reopened the miners went on strike, demanding higher 
wages as well as cash payment. Due to the depressed condition 
of the trade the strike was unsuccessful, and the union that was 
formed broke up when the leader in the movement left the region, 
taking the treasury with him. In 1857 the Schuylkill operators 
called in a former president of the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road to head their organization in an attempt to control the supply 
from the region, but the panic of that year defeated the attempt. 
A strike in the following year resulted in the failure of the miners 
to defeat the order system and secure higher wages. 

Temporary prosperity finally came to the region with the Civil 
War. By that time, however, the miners had behind them a back- 
ground of resentment and a feeling that anyone in authority was 
their natural enemy, whether operator, mine foreman, or federal 
officer. Thus, when the Civil War was being waged many saw no 
reason for fighting either to relieve the condition of someone else, 
or to support a country from which they had received a precarious 
livelihood at the best. 

Even today the industry has not yet solved its problems. The 
conflict between capital and labor in the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania has resulted in, and to a certain extent been intensified 
by the loss of markets in recent years. Perhaps there is no cause 
for alarm. Still, one feels that a warning uttered in jest by a 
journalist more than a hundred years ago contained some very 
sound advice. And this article may be concluded by repeating 
that somewhat mixed metaphor of the editor of the Pottsville 
Weekly Miners’ Journal, who in 1829 stated, “A House Divided 
against itself will never Warm its Neighbor.” 











A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORY FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


By WayLanpb Futter Dunaway, PH.D. 
Pennsylvania State College 


HE purpose of this article is to furnish a list of secondary 

works relating to Pennsylvania such as may be serviceable to 

high school teachers of Pennsylvania history. Limitations of 

space restrict the number of books that can be given and preclude 
a critical estimate of them except in a few instances. 


GENERAL HISTORIES OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Early general histories, long out of print and not readily ac- 
cessible, are: Robert Proud, History of Pennsylvania (2 vols., 
1797-98), written by a Quaker from the Quaker point of view; 
Thomas F. Gordon, History of Pennsylvania to 1776 (1829), also 
written from the Quaker viewpoint; William M. Cornell, History 
of Pennsylvania from the Earliest Discovery to the Present Time 
(1876) ; William H. Egle, Illustrated History of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 1609-1876 (2 vols., 1876), too sketchy to 
be of much value. 

More recent works are: Isaac Sharpless, Two Centuries of 
Pennsylvania History (1882), not well organized but the best one- 
volume history of Pennsylvania for the period covered and very 
serviceable for the high school teacher ; Albert S. Bolles, Pennsyl- 
vania, Province and State (2 vols., 1899), an excellent work, 
though misnamed since it extends only to 1790; S. G. Fisher, 
Pennsylvania, Colony and Commonwealth (1897), also misnamed, 
since it is essentially a history of the colonial period, with several 
chapters added for special topics, but readable and useful; W. R. 
Shepherd, History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania 
(1896), an authoritative and scholarly work though restricted in 
its scope largely to constitutional history; Barr Ferree, Pennsyl- 
vania: a Primer (1904), a more valuable book than its modest 
title indicates and exceedingly useful to the high school teacher ; 
Charles P. Keith, Chronicles of Pennsylvania, 1688-1748 (2 vols., 
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1917), is valuable for the period covered; A. E. Martin and H. H. 
Shenk, Pennsylvania History Told by Contemporaries (1925), a 
convenient source book topically organized and particularly adapted 
to the use of high school teachers. 

Not until the twentieth century was an attempt made to supply 
the long-felt need of a comprehensive history of Pennsylvania 
with greater breadth of treatment than was found in the earlier 
histories of the Commonwealth. Howard M. Jenkins (ed.), 
Pennsylvania Colonial and Federal (3 vols., 1903), the first work 
of this character to appear, has many excellencies, but places too 
slight an emphasis upon economic and social history; George P. 
Donehoo (ed.), Pennsylvania, a History (7 vols., 1926), a more 
recent comprehensive history with three volumes devoted to bi- 
ographical sketches, will repay a careful perusal, though it is 
mainly a political history and one could wish that more space had 
been given to the economic and social factors in the life of the 
people. These two works should be in every high school library, 
especially for reference purposes. 

Brief outline histories intended to serve as high school texts are: 
Charles Morris, The History of Pennsylvania (1912), perhaps the 
most serviceable book of this type; Thomas S. March, A History 
of Pennsylvania (1915) ; Orton Lowe and Jane Reitell, Pennsyl- 
vania: A Story of Our Domain, Our Chronicles, Our Work 
(1927) ; Walter Lefferts, The Settlement and Growth of Penn- 
sylvania (1922) ; L. S. Shimmell, A Short History of Pennsylva- 
nia (1910), good for its fifty pages of biographical sketches; S. 
W. Pennypacker, Pennsylvania the Keystone (1916) ; H. E. Kel- 
ler, History of Pennsylvania (1931) ; S. Burnham, Short History 
of Pennsylvania (1912) ; A. C. Thomas, History of Pennsylvania, 
rather good ; T. K. Smith, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (1917). 
It is well to read several of these histories since their treatment 
differs and the deficiencies of one may be supplied by another. 


LOCAL AND SECTIONAL HISTORY 

Space permits the listing of a few of the most serviceable local 
histories, such as: W. J. McKnight, Pioneer Outline History of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania (1905), very good for social history ; 
H. Hollister, History of Lackawanna Valley (1885) ; J. B. Linn, 
Annals of Buffalo Valley (1877); O. J. Harvey, History of 
Wilkes-Barre and the Wyoming Valley (2 vols., 1909), substan- 
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tial; C. Miner, History of Wyoming (1830); J. F. Meginness, 
Otzinachson: A History of the West Branch Valley (1889) ; Mrs. 
Harriet Wylie Stewart, History of the Cumberland Valley (n.d.) ; 
J. S. Van Voorhis, The Old and New Monongahela (1893); E. 
MacMinn, On the Frontier with Colonel Antes (1900); C. A. 
Hanna, The Wilderness Trail (2 vols., 1911) ; L. W. Murray, Old 
Tioga Point and Early Athens (1908) ; Mrs. G. A. Perkins, Early 
Times on the Susquehanna (1870); James M. Swank, Cambria 
County Pioneers (1910); U. J. Jones, History of the Early Set- 
tlement of the Juniata Valley (1856; new edn., 1889) ; P. C. Croll, 
Ancient and Historic Landmarks in the Lebanon Valley (1895) ; 
L. W. Brodhead, Delaware Water Gap, Its Legends and Early 
History (1867) ; Charles McKnight, Our Western Border (1876) ; 
C. H. Sipe, Fort Ligonier and Its Times (1933) ; S. G. Searfoss, 
Ephrata Cloister (1921) ; C. F. Heverley, History of the Towan- 
das, 1776-1886 (1886); J. A. Clark, Wyoming and Lackawanna 
Valleys (1875) ; Daniel Agnew, History of the Region North of 
the Ohio and West of the Allegheny Rivers (1887) ; James Veech, 
The Monongahela of Old (1858; new edn. 1892); I. D. Rupp, 
Early History of Western Pennsylvania and of the Western Ex- 
pedition and Campaigns, 1754-1833 (1846) ; M. S. Henry, History 
of the Lehigh Valley. 

Among the histories of cities and towns may be mentioned: J. 
T. Scharf and T. Westcott, History of Philadelphia (3 vols., 
1884), a standard and comprehensive work; H. M. Lippincott, 
Early Philadelphia, Its Life and Progress (1917), very readable; 
A. Repplier, Philadelphia, the Place and the People (1898) ; G. E. 
Vickers, Philadelphia, the Story of an American City (1893) ; S. 
H. Killikelly, History of Pittsburgh, Its Rise and Progress (1906), 
the most convenient history of the city for the purpose of the high 
school teacher; S. H. Church, Short History of Pittsburgh, 1758- 
1908 (1908); G. T. Fleming, History of Pittsburgh and Its En- 
virons (1922) ; George P. Donehoo, Harrisburg: The City Beauti- 
ful, Romantic and Historic (1927); M. L. Montgomery, History 
of Reading, Pa. (1898); J. J. McLaurin, Story of Johnstown 
(1890) ; Helen Bruce Wallace, Historic Paxton, her Days and 
her Ways (1913); Henry G. Ashmead, Historical Sketches of 
Chester (1883); B. M. Nead, Waynesboro: A History, 1797- 
1900 (1900) ; J. M. Levering, History of Bethlehem (1903); W. 
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Riddle, The Story of Lancaster Old and New (1917) ; W. J. Hel- 
ler, Historic Easton (1911); T. B. Klein, Early History and 
Growth of Carlisle (1905); G. R. Prowell, The City of York, 
Past and Present (1904); A. B. Galatian, History of Scranton 
(1867) ; N. H. Keyser, Old Historic Germevtown (1906) ; C. H. 
Hutchinson, Chronicles of Middletown (1906); P. C. Croll, An- 
nals of Womelsdorf (1924); John M. Vanderslice, Gettysburg, 
Then and Now (1899). 


DESCRIPTIVE AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

A few of these may be listed, as follows: Wallace Nutting, 
Pennsylvania Beautiful (1924); J. T. Faris, Old Roads Out of 
Philadelphia (1917); J. F. Sachse, The Waysides Inns on the 
Lancaster Roadside (1915); F. H. Taylor, Valley Forge (1905) ; 
C. Weygandt, The Red Hills (1929) ; Anne H. Wharton, Jn Old 
Pennsylvania Towns (1920); F. M. Etting, Independence Hall 
(1891) ; T. Westcott, The Historic Mansions and Buildings of 
Philadelphia (1877) ; J. T. Faris, Seeing Pennsylvania (1919) ; 
J. L. Rosenberger, Jn Pennsylvania-German Land (1929) ; Z. J. 
Gray (ed.), Prose and Poetry of the Susquehanna and Juniata 
Rivers (1898) ; W. L. Stone, The Poetry and History of Wyo- 
ming (1864) ; H. C. Pardoe, Up the Susquehanna (1895); A. M. 
Archambault, A Guide Book of Art, Architecture, and Historic 
Interests in Pennsylvania (1924) ; W. J. Buck, Local Sketches and 
Legends Pertaining to Bucks and Montgomery Counties (1877) ; 
Robert Bruce, The Lincoln Highway in Pennsylvania (1920) ; J. 
B. Stoudt, The Folk-Lore of the Pennsylvania-German (1915) ; 
A. M. Aurand, Jr., The ‘Pow Wow’ Book (1929); H. W. Shoe- 
maker, Susquehanna Legends (1913), also his Tales of the Bald 
Eagle Mountains (1912), and his Allegheny Episodes (1924) ; 
Herbert Walker, Rafting Days in Pennsylvania (1922); F. A. 
Godcharles, Daily Stories of Pennsylvania (1924); J. T. Faris, 
Old Churches and Meeting-Houses in and around Philadelphia 
(1926) ; Thomas F. Gordon, Gazeteer of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia (1832) ; Charles B. Trego, A Geography of the State of Penn- 
sylvania (1843); John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania (2 vols., 1850); Sherman Day, Historical Collec- 
tions of the State of Pennsylvania (1843) ; H. H. Shenk, Encyclo- 
pedia of Pennsylvania (1932); A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania 
Place Names (1925) ; J. D. Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation 
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(new edn., 1911) ; Gabriel Thomas, An Account of Pennsylvania 
and West New Jersey (1698; new edn. 1903); Thomas Budd, 
Good Order Established in Pennsylvania and New Jersey... , 
being an account of the country .... in the year 1685 (1685; 
new edn. 1902); E. A. Barber, Tulip Ware of the Pennsylvania 
German Potters (1920). While not dealing exclusively with 
Pennsylvania, the following works are useful: S. G. Fisher, The 
Quaker Colonies (1920); John Fiske, The Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies in America (2 vols., 1889) ; Francis Parkman, The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac (1895), and his A Half-Century of Conflict 
(1893). 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

No economic history of Pennsylvania has yet appeared, the 
nearest approach to it being J. M. Swank’s Progressive Pennsyl- 
vania (1908), a very serviceable book for the purpose of the high 
school teacher, though restricted in its scope. Some of the books 
dealing with particular phases of the economic development of the 
Commonwealth, are: R. L. Watts (ed.), Rural Pennsylvania 
(1925), an excellent description of agricultural conditions; S. W. 
Fletcher, A History of Fruit Growing in Pennsylvania (3 pam- 
phlets, 1931-33), excellent; W. F. Hill, A Brief History of the 
Grange Movement in Pennsylvania (1923); H. F. James, The 
Agricultural Industry of Southeastern Pennsylvania (1928), ad- 
mirable; S. S. Wyer, Smithsonian Institution’s Study of Natural 
Resources applied to Pennsylvania’s Resources (1922); A. L. 
Bishop, The State Works of Pennsylvania (1907), authoritative ; 
H. I. Bogen, The Anthracite Railroads (1929) ; T. B. Klein, The 
Canals of Pennsylvania and the System of Internal Improvements 
(1901); C. L. Jones, The Economic History of the Anthracite- 
Tidewater Canals; M. R. Eiselen, The Rise of Pennsylvania Pro- 
tectionism (1932), a scholarly presentation of the subject; J. M. 
Swank, Iron Making and Coal Mining in Pennsylvania (1878) ; 
Arthur C. Bining, The Iron Plantations of Early Pennsylvania 
(1933) ; The Rise of Iron Manufacture in Western Pennsylvania 
(1933) ; R. A. Zentmyer, Early Iron Works of Central Pennsylva- 
nia (1916) ; Richard Peters, Jr., Two Centuries of Iron Smelting 
in Pennsylvania (1921) ; Frank Hall, Mines and Mining in Penn- 
sylvania(1927) ; P. Roberts, The Authracite Coal Industry(1901) ; 
G. W. Brown, Old Times in Oildom (1911) ; Agnes M. H. Byrnes, 
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Industrial Home Work in Pennsylvania (1920), excellent; E. T. 
Freedley, Philadelphia and Its Manufactures (1859) ; G. H. Thurs- 
ton, Pittsburgh’s Progress in Industry and Resources (1886) ; C. 
A. Herrick, White Servitude in Pennsylvania (1926) ; J. L. Bar- 
nard, Factory Legislation in Pennsylvania (1907); J. T. Holds- 
worth, Financing an Empire; History of Banking in Pennsylvania 
(4 vols., 1928). 


CULTURAL HISTORY 


For educational development, consult James P. Wickersham, 
A History of Education in Pennsylvania (1886), the standard 
work for the period covered; L. G. and M. J. Walsh, History and 
Organization of Education in Pennsylvania (1928); Thomas 
Woody, Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania (1920); C. H 
Haskins and W. I. Hull, History of Higher Education in Penn- 
sylvania (1902); C. L. Maurer, Early Lutheran Education in 
Pennsylvania (1932); F. G. Livingood, Eighteenth Century Re- 
formed Church Schools (1930); S. M. Cummings, The Early 
Schools of Methodism (1886) ; F. G. Lewis, A Sketch of the His- 
tory of Baptist Education in Pennsylvania (1919) ; S. E. Weber, 
The Charity School Movement in Colonial Pennsylvania (1905) ; 
J. L. Paul, Pennsylvania’s Soldiers Orphans Schools (1877). 

For progress in the fine arts, see: H. W. Henderson, Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts and other Collections of Philadelphia 
(1911); H. D. Eberlein and H. M. Lippincott, The Colonial 
Homes of Philadelphia and Its Neighborhood (1912); Frank 
Cousins and P. M. Riley, The Colonial Architecture of Philadel- 
phia (1920); Joseph Jackson, Early Philadelphia Architects and 
Engineers (1923) ; J. P. Sims, Old Philadelphia Colonial Details 
(1914) ; Edward Biddle and Mantle Fielding, The Life and Works 
of Thomas Sully (1921); S. Isham, History of American Paint- 
ing (1905); Lorado Taft, The History of American Sculpture 
(1924) ; Joshua F. Fisher, Early Poets and Poetry of Pennsyl- 
vania (1830) ; Minerva Katherine Jackson, Outlines of the Liter- 
ary History of Colonial Pennsylvania (1906); A. H. Smyth, 
Philadelphia Magazines and their Contributors, 1741-1850 (1892) ; 
W. R. Straughn, Home Authors: Pennsylvania (1913); Church 
Music and Musical Life in Pennsylvania (2 vols., 1926); R. R. 
Drummond, Early German Music in Philadelphia (1910) ; Louis 
C. Madeira, Annals of Music in Philadelphia and History of the 
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Musical Fund Society (1896); Frances Anne Wister, Twenty- 
five Years of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 1900-1925 (1925); 
Raymond Walters, The Bethlehem Bach Choir (1918) ; Rufus A. 
Girder, Historical Notes on Music in Bethlehem, Pa., 1741-1871 
(1873) ; Charles Durang, The Philadelphia Stage (Series of arti- 
cles, 1854-6). 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY 

Space permits the listing of but a few of the large number of 
works available for a study of the religious development of Penn- 
sylvania as follows: Rufus M. Jones, The Quakers in the Amer- 
ican Colonies (1911), and his The Later Periods of Quakerism 
(2 vols., 1921); James Bowden, The History of the Society of 
Friends in America (2 vols., 1854) ; S. D. McConnell, History of 
the American Episcopal Church (1890); Louis C. Washburn, 
Christ Church, Philadelphia (1925); A. H. Newman, A History 
of Baptist Churches in the United States (1902) ; David Spencer, 
The Early Baptists of Philadelphia, 1684-1815 (1877); E. H. 
Gillett, History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America (2 vols., 1864) ; Joseph Smith, Old Redstone, or His- 
torical Sketches of Western Presbyterianism (1854); A. Nevin, 
History of the Presbytery of Phila., etc. (1888); J. M. Buckley, 
A History of Methodism in the United States (2 vols., 1897) ; S. 
M. Stiles, Methodism in Pennsylvania (1871); T. E. Schmauk, 
A History of the Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania, 1638-1820 
(1903) ; H. E. Jacobs, The Lutheran Church in American History 
(1923) ; E. B. Burgess, History of the Pittsburgh Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (1904) ; J. H. Dubbs, A History of 
the Reformed Church (1895), and his The Reformed Church in 
Pennsylvania (1902) ; D. Miller, Early History of the Reformed 
Church in Pennsylvania (1906) ; C. H. Smith, The Mennonites of 
America (1909), and his The Mennonite Immigration to Penn- 
sylvania in the Eighteenth Century (1929); Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, A History of the German Baptist Brethren in Europe and 
America (1899); Julius F. Sachse, The German Sectarians of 
Pennsylvania (2 vols., 1899-1900), also his The German Pietists 
of Pennsylvania (1895) ; H. W. Kriebel, The Schwenkfelders in 
Pennsylvania (1903) ; L. T. Reichel, The Early History . . . of 
the Moravians in North America (1888) ; E. Gates, The Disciples 
of Christ (1905); R. Yeakel, History of the Evangelical Associ- 
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ation (2 vols., 1892-94) ; D. Berger, History of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ (1894); Thomas O’Gorman, A History of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States (1895) ; J. G. Shea, 
The History of the Catholic Church in the United States (4 vols., 
1886-1892) ; A. A. Lambing, A History of the Catholic Church in 
the Dioceses of Pittsburgh and Allegheny (1880) ; Isaac Markens, 
Hebrews in America (1888). 


RACIAL HISTORY 


The existence of a diversity of racial groups in Pennsylvania, 
characterized by a strong racial self-consciousness among some of 
them, has given rise to many articles and some books descriptive 
of these groups, a few of which are the following: S. G. Fisher, 
The Making of Pennsylvania (1898), a popular and readable de- 
scription of the major racial elements, though rather superficial ; 
Amandus Johnson, The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, 
1638-1664 (2 vols., 1911), a masterly and definitive work; C. 
Ward, The Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware (1930), recent and 
readable; C. H. Browning, Welsh Settlement of Pennsylvania 
(1912), the standard book on the subject; A. Stapleton, Memori- 
als of the Huguenots, with Special Reference to their Emigration 
to Pennsylvania (1901); Oscar Kuhns, The German and Swiss 
Settlements of Colonial Pennsylvania: a study of the so-called 
Pennsylvania Dutch (1901), the sanest and best book on the sub- 
ject; J. L. Rosenberger, The Pennsylvania Germans (1923) ; 
George Chambers, A Tribute to the Principles, Virtues, Habits 
and Public Usefulness of the Irish and Scotch Early Settlers of 
Pennsylvania (1855) ; Proceedings of the Scotch-Irish Society of 
America, particularly vol. viii; Albert Cook Myers, Jmmigration 
of the Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania, 1682-1750 (1902) ; John 
Heckewelder, History of Manners and Customs of the Indian 
Nations who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the neighboring 
States (1876); C. Hale Sipe, Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania 
(1927); E. R. Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, 1639-1861 
(1911), an excellent book. 


MILITARY HISTORY 

For this phase of Pennsylvania history, see the major histories 
of the United States and the more comprehensive histories of 
Pennsylvania, which give it an undue emphasis. Consult also the 
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following works: J. B. Linn and W. H. Egle, Pennsylvania in the 
War of the Revolution (2 vols., 1880); L. S. Shimmell, Border 
Warfare in Pennsylvania during the Revolution (1901); C. J. 
Stillé, General Anthony Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line in the 
Continental Army (1893) ; W. H. Seibert, The Loyalists of Penn- 
sylvania (1920); W. F. Dunaway, The Susquehanna Valley in 
the Revolution (1927); E. S. Parry, Betsy Ross, Quaker Rebel 
(1930); John B. Landis, A Short History of Molly Pitcher 
(1905) ; S. P. Bates, Martial Deeds of Pennsylvania (1875) ; F. 
J. Chapman, The French in the Allegheny Valley (1887) ; C. H. 
Sipe, The Indian Wars of Pennsylvania (1931); Indian Forts 
Commission Report, Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania (2 vols., 
1896) ; M. C. Darlington, History of Colonel Henry Bouquet and 
the Western Frontiers of Pennsylvania, 1747-1764 (1920) ; F. H. 
Taylor, Philadelphia in the Civil War (1913); S. P. Bates, His- 
tory of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 1861-1865, and his Battle of 
Gettysburg (1875); J. R. Sypher, History of the Pennsylvania 
Reserve Corps (1865); C. A. Booth, The National Guard of 
Pennsylvania and Its Antecedents (1894); H. M. Brackenridge, 
History of the Western Insurrection (1859). 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


J. Tanger and H. F. Alderfer, Pennsylvania Government, State 
and Local (1933), the best book on the subject, recent and authori- 
tative; M. G. Bartlett, The Chief Phases of Pennsylvania Politics 
in the Jacksonian Period (1919), very good; H. R. Mueller, The 
Whig Party in Pennsylvania (1922), an admirable book; Isaac 
Sharpless, Quakerism and Politics (1905), and his A Quaker Ex- 
periment in Government (1902); Pennsylvania State Manual, 
formerly Smull’s Legislative Handbook of Pennsylvania; J. S. 
Walton, Conrad Weiser and the Indian Policy of Colonial Penn- 
sylvania (1900); A. D. Harlan, The Pennsylvania Constitutional 
Convention, 1872-1873 (1905); W. F. Root, Relations of Penn- 
sylvania with the British Government, 1696-1765 (1912); C. H. 
‘Lincoln, The Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania, 1760-1776 
(1901), very good; A. K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsyl- 
vania (2 vols., 1905), especially good for describing Pennsylva- 
nia politics from 1838 to 1905; G. E. Vickers, The Fall of 
Bossism (1883). See also biographies and memoirs of statesmen 
and politicians. 
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THE PERIOD OF OUR ORIGINS 
By Roy F. Nicuots, Px.D. 


University of Pennsylvania 


RGANIZATIONS somehow or other never burst into ex- 

istence spontaneously; most of them have a long evolution. 
For at least seven years an idea has been germinating—the idea 
of forming an historical association which would hold meetings in. 
various parts of the state, emphasize research, spread knowledge 
of Pennsylvania history by publication and teaching, as well as 
otherwise promote more enthusiasm for the cause. As far back 
as 1925-26 when plans were maturing for the Sesquicentennial an 
attempt was made to organize, and thereafter some such project 
was discussed by a few Pennsylvanians at meetings of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in 1928 and 1930. When the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey was inaugurated and Dr. Solon J. 
Buck came into the state, renewed impetus was given to the move. 
Finally, the first step was taken by the History department at 
Pennsylvania State College by Professors Martin and Dunaway. 
The former wrote to a number who were interested in April 1932 
and invited them to an informal conference. 

The small group which enjoyed the hospitality of the depart- 
ment at State College participated in one of the most frank and 
free discussions of the situation which has ever been indulged in 
and concluded to call a state convention to consider the advisability 
of organizing. Miss Frances Dorrance was placed in charge of 
the arrangements and began work. The Executive Committee 
of the State Federation together with the Historical Commission 
codperated and such a convention was held Sept. 15-17, 1932, with 
State College acting as host. Here an enthusiastic and numerous 
attendance was taken as a sure sign that the hour was at hand. The 
convention voted unanimously to organize. Mr. A. Boyd Hamil- 
ton, Dr. Roy F. Nichols and Dr. Paul W. Gates were made 
temporary officers. 

Once more the work was projected on a larger scale. The 
Pennsylvania group again took advantage of the meeting of the 
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American Historical Association, held in Toronto at the close of 
1932, and in a comfortable lounge in Hart House at the University 
of Toronto, plans were made for the inauguration. Dr. Lawrence 
H. Gipson who extended an invitation from Lehigh University 
was made chairman of the program committee and his tireless 
efforts resulted in an interesting and varied program at Bethlehem 
in April, 1933. Reports on research projects were given, papers 
on local history caused lively discussion, a constitution was adopted, 
historic spots were visited, and permanent officers were elected. 
At a dinner, the association was formally inaugurated; Dr. Charles 
R. Richards, President of Lehigh University, welcomed the new 
organization, Dr. Conyers Read, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, sponsored it, and Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox, President of the New York State Historical Association, in 
stirring terms described the great opportunity which lay before 
the new enterprise. On April 28-29, 1933, therefore, the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association became a reality. 





RECENT ACCESSIONS OF VARIOUS 
DEPOSITORIES 


By Curtis W. Garrison, Pu.D. 
Archivist of the Pennsylvania State Library 


ISTORICAL Society of Pennsylvania. By Purchase. The 
only known copy of a Tribute to Cesar, probably printed 
by Andrew Bradford in Philadelphia in 1715. 

An important Franklin imprint of 1741, entitled the “Sum of 
Religion,” and heretofore known only by an advertisement in 
Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette. 

Lord Lansdowne’s copy of the first map of Pennsylvania 
(1681). Although made in anticipation of settlement, it does not 
‘show Philadelphia nor its proposed site. The original owner of 
the map was Sir William Petty, a friend of William Penn, and the 
father of John Petty who gave his name to Petty’s Island. 

A collection of Penn letters and documents. Among the sign- 
ers are Admiral Penn, William Penn, the Founder, his wife, 
Hannah, and their sons, John and Thomas; William Penn’s Power 
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of Attorney for the sale of Pennsylvania (an exceedingly rare 
item) ; and twenty-one letters and seventy-six documents relating 
to the Penn estate at Pennsbury. 

By Gift. From Miss Mary H. Cadawalader. Eighty-eight 
Documents, mostly Patents for land in Reading, and dating from 
1751 to 1776. There are three Patents to Conrad Weiser ; one of 
1751 and two of 1752. 

From Mrs. John Frederick Lewis. Portraits of William Penn, 
by Jonathan Richardson and Michael Dahl; portraits of John and 
Richard (sons of William Penn), by Joseph Highmore; portrait 
of Margaret, daughter of William Penn, and a painting of Penn’s 
Manor, near Bristol, by Thomas Birch. 

Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. In the fall of 
1931 the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania at Pitts- 
burgh entered upon a greatly enlarged program of activities. In 
that year it completed a large addition to its fireproof building and 
at the same time joined with the University of Pittsburgh in in- 
augurating, with financial assistance from the Buhl Foundation, a 
five-year program of extensive and intensive collection, research, 
and writing in the field of western Pennsylvania history, under 
an organization known as the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey. 

In the first two years of the joint activity of the society and the 
survey the extent and value of the collections of the former, as 
custodian of the acquisitions of ‘both, have multiplied many times. 
Among the more important additions may be noted groups of per- 
sonal papers, such as those of General James O’Hara, Major 
Ebenezer Denny, Harmar Denny, John Thaw, William Thaw, 
James R. Mellon, William H. Stevenson, John Harper, General 
Albert J. Logan, and William G. Hawkins; several hundred tran- 
scripts of the papers of General Henry Bouquet in the British 
Museum made from photostats belonging to the Library of Con- 
gress; miniature reproductions on film, made with the society’s 
own equipment, of many papers of Albert Gallatin, Henry Marie 
Brackenridge and others; original record books and papers of old 
business and industrial establishments, such as the Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Company, Spang, Chalfant and Company, and the 
Dunbar Iron Company; large collections of transcripts of original 
records of southwestern Pennsylvania churches and municipalities ; 
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and extensive files of old Pittsburgh, Waynesburg, Elizabeth, 
Meadville, and other western Pennsylvania newspapers. 

Lancaster County Historical Society. Among the many acces- 
sions of this society during the past few months were a complete 
set of Baer’s Almanac from 1878 to 1932, two copies of the Beth- 
ania Palladium, and many copies of early newspapers. Manu- 
scripts, which belonged to Andrew Caldwell, the proprietor of the 
Hat Tavern, have also been received. These manuscripts date 
from 1781 to 1802 and include receipts and licenses. A self- 
painted portrait of Robert Fulton has been purchased. 

York County Historical Society. This society has been en- 
riched recently by the addition to its collections of the following 
manuscript copies of local church registrars: Friedensaal, 1755- 
1830; Ziegler’s, 1771-1838; Lischy’s, 1743-1781; First Reformed, 
1745-1853; Christ Lutheran, 1733-1850 (five volumes), all trans- 
lated by Henry James Young; Gettysburg Trinity Reformed, 
1834-1900, copied by Alice Haner Starner; Kreutz Creek Lu- 
theran, 1757-1870, translated by George R. Seiffert; Canadochly 
Union, 1733-1873, translated by George R. Seiffert; and Records 
of Rev. George Welsh, 1895-1928. 





NEWS AND COMMENT 


GENERAL 


The Clinton County Historical Society held a meeting on No- 
vember 20, 1933. Mr. Randolph Thompson gave an address on 
the old “Washington Furnace,” which was located a few miles 
from Lock Haven. During the past summer this society played 
a very important part in connection with the Centenary Anniver- 
sary of Lock Haven. 


The Eighth Annual Conference on Education was held at Buck- 
-nell University, November 17 and 18, 1933. At the Social Science 
session, Mr. Eugene P. Bertin presented a paper on “Pennsyl- 
vania History in Pennsylvania’s New Social Studies Program,” 
the result of research and many questionnaires. The paper will 
appear in a future number of this magazine. 


At a meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, held 
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November 13, 1933, Dr. George Wheeler delivered an interesting 
address on “Richard Penn’s Manor of Andolhea.” 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing in the historic Court House, Chester, on September 25, 1933. 
In addition to routine business, an address was given by Mr. 
Alexander B. Geary, a member of the Delaware County Bar and 
publisher of the Weekly Reporter, a legal journal. The subject 
of his address was “The Removal of the Court House from Chester 
to Media.” 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies held a fall 
meeting at the Lycoming Hotel, Williamsport, on October 13, 
1933. Societies from many parts of the state were represented. 
Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton, president of the Federation presided. 
Lively and interesting reports of historical activities were made 
by the representatives of the historical societies present. Among 
the speakers were Dr. James N. Rule, Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, and 
Dr. Donald A. Cadzow. 


A very interesting meeting of the Historical Society of Frank- 
ford was held on October 17, 1933, when Mr. Samuel D. Milner 
spoke on “Old Frankford in the Region of Cedar Hill,” and Mr. 
William H. Sperry gave an illustrated address on “The Old Welsh 
Road.” At the meeting of November 17, 1933, Miss Helen Gill 
Lovett presented an illustrated lecture on “A Vacation in Mexico.” 
At the December meeting, Mr. H. Louis Duhring discussed “Our 
Colonial Heritage,” illustrating with lantern views colonial archi- 
tecture. 


The Snyder County Historical Society has a “Pennsylvania 
Alcove” of approximately 1000 volumes and pamphlets in the 
Susquehanna University Library. Among the projects of this 
society for the near future will be the placing of the Albany Treaty 
marker along the Susquehanna Trail. The marker is being fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 


The Germantown Historical Society held a three day celebra- 
tion of the 250th Anniversary of the first settlement of German- 
town on October 20, 21 and 22, 1933. The first day marked the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania German Society and a very 
interesting program. The second day was “Open House Day” 
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in historic Germantown, when many famous buildings and homes, 
including the Chew House, were thrown open to the public. On 
this day, the community celebrated with many pageants, plays and 
exhibitions. Recognition was given the anniversary at the church 
services held on Sunday, October 22, 1933. 


The Donegal Society of Lancaster county held its twenty-fifth 
Annual Reunion at the Donegal Presbyterian Church on June 15, 
1933. The speakers included Dr. Albert J. McCartney of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Honorable John J. Cornwell, former Gover- 
nor of West Virginia. The society was organized under the 
leadership of Miss Martha Bladen Clark to perpetuate the memory 
of the church, which was founded prior to 1721. 


Several meetings have been held by the Chester County His- 
torical Society during the past few months. On September 25, 
1933, a paper was read by Dr. A. Wayne Baugh on “Octagonal 
School Houses.” On October 17, 1933, Mr. and Mrs. Francis D. 
Brinton told of their experiences at Chicago, IIl., and Dearborn, 
Mich., during the past summer. The meeting of November 21, 
1933, included an address by Mr. Harry Wilson on “Peter Be- 
zaillion, the Old Indian Trader.” The annual banquet, held on 
November 8, 1933, was followed with addresses by Mr. Nelson P. 
Fegley, president of the Montgomery Historical Society, and Pro- 
fessor George H. Ryder, State Archivist of Delaware. 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumber- 
land County held a meeting on November 10, 1933, for the purpose 
of hearing the essays awarded the Hamilton Library prizes for 
1933 as follows: “Carlisle’s First Settlers,” by Miss Betty Plank, 
and “The Iron Industry of the Cumberland Valley,” by Jack Scott. 
The annual business meeting of the Association was held on De- 


cember 8, 1933. 


At a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylva- 
nia held on October 24, 1933, Mr. Charles W. Dahlinger delivered 
- an address on “Benjamin Thaw—A Memorial.” He was followed 
by Dr. John W. Oliver, who chose as the subject of his address, 
“Matthew Stanley Quay.” A vigorous campaign to increase its 
membership was begun by the society at a luncheon held on No- 
vember 17, 1933. Inspirational talks were given by the Honorable 
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William N. McNair, Dr. J. J. Callahan, Dr. John W. Oliver, Mr. 
James Gregg and former Governor John S. Fisher. On Novem- 
ber 24, 1933, the society joined with the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce at a luncheon in commemoration of the 175th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Pittsburgh. Senator David A. Reed 
spoke on the “Character of Pittsburgh,” and Dr. Solon J. Buck on 
“The Struggle for the Upper Ohio Valley.” 


The Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania will hold its annual 
meeting on March 5, 1934. This society was organized in 1892 
for the promotion of genealogical research. Its collections now 
embrace over 1100 manuscript volumes of transcripts, or abstracts 
of church, probate, land, Bible and other official records, which 
are housed at The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society has held several profit- 
able meetings during the past few months. On September 9, 
1933, Mr. Philip S. Klein spoke on “James Buchanan and the 
Federal Party in Lancaster, 1814-1829.” Mr. C. H. Martin read 
two papers at the meeting of October 6, 1933, on “Proposals to 
Erect Conestoga and Other Counties from Lancaster,” and “The 
Connection of Lancaster County With a Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence.” On November 3, 1933, Mr. M. G. Weaver 
discussed “Mysterious Black Jim Madison,” and Mr. W. F. 
Worner spoke on “The Church of England in Lancaster County.” 
The meeting of December 1, 1933, included an address on “Tradi- 
tions of Indian Tribes Near the City of Lancaster,” by Mr. D. B. 
Landis. 


At the November meeting of the Society of Colonial Dames of 
America, Chapter II, Philadelphia, Miss Frances A. Wister spoke 
on “Some First Foreign Ministers to the United States.” At the 
December meeting, Mr. Fairman R. Furness gave an address on 
“Tropical Gardens of the Virgin Islands.” Professor St. George 
L. Sioussat is scheduled to address the society in January on “Some 
Unfinished Chapters in the Biographies of George Washington.” 


At a meeting of the Historical Society of Berks County, held 
November 14, 1933, Mr. Walter S. Frees read a paper on “The 
Volunteer Fire Department of Reading and Berks County.” This 
society is planning to publish a quarterly magazine to be known as 
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The Berks County Historical Magazine. The first number will 
appear in January, 1934. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society held a meeting on July 
20, 1933, at Meadow Brook Farm, the country home of the Hon- 
orable Frank M. Trexler, president of the society. The speakers 
included Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles, Mr. Charles N. Roberts and 
Mr. F. A. Burkhardt. 


The Friends’ Historical Association held its annual meeting at 
the Friends’ Meeting House, Philadelphia on November 27, 1933. 
Mr. Joshua L. Baily, Jr., spoke on “Friends and Music,” and Mr. 
Henry J. Cadbury addressed the meeting on “The Lost Writings 
of George Fox.” For its spring meeting, the Friends’ Historical 
Association joined the celebration of the Bucks County Friends, 
held on May 20, 1933, commemorating the 250th anniversary of 
the founding of Falls Monthly meeting. 


Berks County Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Reading, heard an address by Mr. Luther C. Schmehl on “History 
in the Making,” at a meeting held on October 21, 1933. At the 
November meeting a reception was held in honor of the State 
Regent, Mrs. William H. Alexander and in celebration of the 
birthday anniversary of the President-General, Mrs. William 
Russell Magna. At the December meeting, Mrs. Charles H. 
Spangler entertained with music, Mrs. Horace B. Pratt gave a 
“Sketch of the Boston Tea Party,” and the “Christmas Story” 
was related by Mrs. Arthur G. Bailey. 


At the July meeting of the Monroe County Historical Society, 
Mr. Carl Claussen spoke on “Ancient Hunters and Their Game 
Trails.” Princess Blue Feather, an Aztec Indian also gave an 
interesting talk on the traditions and legends of her people. 


The Pennsylvania German Society held its annual meeting in 
October, 1933, in connection with the celebration of the 250th an- 
niversary of the founding of Germantown. The meeting was 
held on October 20, 1933, the first day of the celebration and the 
following addresses were delivered: “John Kelpius—The Hermit 
on the Wissahickon,” by Dr. Emil Doernenburg ; “The Frankfort 
Land Company and Francis Daniel Pastorius,” by Mr. Harry E. 
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Sprogell; and “Pennsylvania German Folk Medicines,” by Rev. 
Thomas Brendle. 


The regular fall meeting of the Historical Society of Perry 
County was held on November 27, 1933. Mr. Robert E. Mc- 
Pherson read a paper on “The History of the Presbyterian Church 
at New Bloomfield.” The 100th anniversary of this church was 
celebrated on November 24, 1933. 


The Potter County Historical Society held its fall meeting on 
October 27, 1933. The following papers were presented: “His- 
tory of General James Potter,” compiled by Mrs. Sarah E. Caro- 
thers and read by Mrs. Mary E. Welfling ; “Life of Laroy Lyman,” 
by Mr. M. C. Burt, and “Early Settlers of Potter County,” by 
Mr. Victor L. Beebe. 


The American Sons and Daughters of Sweden, an organization 
of 26,000 members, will hold its Biennial Meeting on June 2, 
1934, in the John Morton Museum, Philadelphia. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Dora Mae Clark of Wilson College has been granted a 
leave-of-absence for the present school year and is engaged in 
research in the Public Record Office, London, and in other insti- 
tutions in England. 


Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh of the Department of History, Get- 
tysburg College, has been granted a leave-of-absence for the first 
semester of 1933-34. He is traveling at present in Europe. Dr. 
Fortenbaugh taught at Bucknell University Summer School last 
summer. 


Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, who for several years was assistant in 
the manuscript division of the Library of Congress, assumed his 
duties as archivist of the Pennsylvania State Library on September 
1, 1933. He succeeds Dr. H. H. Shenk, who has retired. 


Dr. Paul W. Gates, Assistant Professor of History at Bucknell 
University, has been awarded the David A. Wells prize of $500 by 
the Department of Economics, Harvard University, for his essay, 
“The Illinois Central Railroad and Its Colonization Work.” The 
monograph will appear in the Harvard Economic Series. Dr. 
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Gates has also been awarded a fellowship for the year 1933-34 by 
the Social Science Research Council to enable him to study the 
operation of the federal land system. He is spending the year in 
Washington. 


Dr. Cyrus H. Karraker, who held a Harrison Research Fellow- 
ship at the University of Pennsylvania in 1932-33, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of History at Bucknell University. 


The Snyder County Historical Society mourns the death of its 
president, Dr. Frank P. Manhart, who held this position from 
1913 until the time of his death. Dr. Manhart was internationally 
known in the Lutheran Church and his place will be hard to fill in 
every line of his many activities. 


Dr. Orin Oliphant, formerly of the History Departments of 
the Cheney State Normal College, Washington, and of Antioch 
College, is teaching this year in the Bucknell Junior College at 
Wilkes-Barre. During the past year he has been engaged in re- 
search on the Home Missionary Movement in the United States. 


Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., formerly of Depauw University, was 
appointed Professor of History and Political Science at Susque- 
hanna University at the beginning of the present school year. Dr. 
Russ succeeds the late Dr. G. Morris Smith. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES 


The Two Franklins: Fathers of American Democracy. By Bernard Fay. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1933. Pp. xvi, 397. Illustra- 
tions. $3.50). 

The title of this volume is a misnomer as there is little in the work 
about Benjamin Franklin that had not been dealt with already in the author’s 
life of Franklin, save for the account of his association with his grandson. 
It might well have been called “The Life and Political Influence of Benjamin 
Franklin Bache,” as this is its main theme. The introductory chapter 
naturally recounts the facts in the early life and education of Bache, and 
his association with his famous grandfather. Mr. Fay’s thesis is that his- 
torians have attributed too much weight to Jefferson’s influence in the rise 
and the development of the Democratic-Republican party and have over- 
looked the importance of the work of Franklin’s grandson, the editor and 
publisher of the Aurora, which has been well nigh forgotten. Mr. Fay 
considers Jefferson “was the oracle of the party,—not its leader. He guided 
the party but he did not belong to the party.” The author thus believes that 
Benjamin Franklin Bache and his associates were the real creators of public 
opinion which led to the formation of the opposition party. 

It appears to the reviewer that in his effort to prove his contention Mr. 
Fay has gone to the other extreme and minimizes the influence and leader- 
ship of Jefferson. The volume, however, serves a useful purpose in review- 
ing the series of stirring events, particularly in our foreign relations, which 
excited both the people and their leaders during the decade 1790 to 1800, 
and which the author calls the “Second American Revolution.” Owing to 
Mr. Fay’s familiarity with the French archives, we had anticipated that he 
might give us a fresh treatment, in the light of the same, of the Genet Mis- 
sion, the Jay Treaty, the X. Y. Z. Affair and other phases of the Franco- 
American relations of these eventful years. In this, however, we are dis- 
appointed. The author somewhere expresses the hope that the book would 
present “a true picture of the political party fights” in the United States. 
This hope has been realized. He deals in detail with the newspaper contro- 
versy of the period and especially with the part that Bache played in the 
attacks on Washington and Adams and their administrations, and his influ- 
ence in promoting the rise of an opposition party, through the column of the 
Aurora. He also presents a review of several of the other leading papers of 
the day, particularly the work of William Cobbett in the Porcupine Gasette. 
This paper defended administrative measures, and vigorously attacked Bache, 
who replied in kind. The newspaper controversy reached a degree of bit- 
terness and coarseness that has hardly been equalled since. 

Mr. Fay, always readable, writes in an interesting and vivacious style, but 
almost too vivacious, for at times he makes use not only of colloquial lan- 
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guage, but also of “slangy” and even coarse terms, perhaps unconsciously 
having been influenced by the language of the contemporary newspapers. 
One of many examples will indicate this tendency. “They [the Elite] were 
highly annoyed to find that all the rabble whom they had required to do the 
revolutionary job, tar and feather the English, whoop after officials, chase 
Loyalists and serve in the army, all that lousy mob, who had drunk deep 
draughts of the revolutionary intoxicant still seemed to believe in it.” (p. 79). 
It seems undignified to habitually refer to his chief character, as “Benny” 
Bache. Another objectionable habit of the author, is to make use of clever 
and racy characterizations which tend to belittle or satirize some of the 
leading characters in our history, as the following examples will illustrate. 
In referring to Washington the author writes: “He had not enough imagi- 
nation to become king, and he had too much sense to become Prime Minister. 
He preferred hunting and growing pumpkins.” (p. 80). Of John Adams 
he writes his “belly was bigger than his prestige.” (p. 276). It is such 
expressions that have led some of the real friends of Mr. Fay to fear that 
he has identified himself with the school of “debunkers.” 

The work is enriched with sixteen illustrations, including silhouettes of 
Franklin, members of the Bache family, and others. Especially interesting 
are the reproduction of a number of political caricatures of the period. 

The author appends a valuable fifteen page essay on the bibliography and 
notes to his authorities, and mentions his especial indebtedness to the Bache 
Collection of Manuscripts. 

Herman V. AMEs. 


The Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century. By Thomas Clark 
Pollock. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. Pp. 
xviii, 445. $5.00). 


Students of the drama and especially those interested in the history of 
the drama in the United States will welcome Professor Pollock’s brief but 
discriminating account of The Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury to which he adds a comprehensive day book of the stage for the same 
period. This is the first volume, at least chronologically, of a series relating 
to the history of the Philadelphia stage from its beginnings to the present 
in process of publication under the direction of Professor Arthur Hobson 
Quinn of the University of Pennsylvania and takes its place besides such 
recent works as Professor Quinn’s A History of the American Drama from 
the Beginning to the Civil War, Eola Willis’ The Charleston Stage in the 
Eighteenth Century, and G. C. D. Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage. 
In the preparation of the volume under review, the author fortunately was 
‘able to utilize, among varied sources of information, Charles Durang’s “The 
Philadelphia Stage, From.the Year 1749 to the Year 1855”, that appeared in 
the Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch beginning with the issue of May 7, 1854. 

Professor Pollock indicates the difficulties that faced the early promoters 
of the stage in Philadelphia, having to contend especially with the determined 
opposition of Quakers in control of the provincial assembly who, from 1700 
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onward, sought to place in the statute book a law against the giving of plays 
but who were repeatedly thwarted by the English Privy Council. It is uncer- 
tain whether these early attempts at legislation were aimed at those already 
giving theatrical performances or were due to the fear that unless precau- 
tions were taken the Province would be invaded by bands of strolling players 
as had already been the case with respect to New York and Virginia. How- 
ever, by 1723, at the latest, a stage existed on the outskirts of the city with 
Mayor James Logan frowning upon it rather helplessly due to the patronage 
of Governor Sir William Keith and in 1724 mention is made of the “New 
Booth on Society Hill,” south of the city limits of that period, that is, south 
of Cedar Street, in Southwark. Outside of the arrival in 1742 of the first 
marionettes and in 1743 of the first “Magick Lanthorn” show, there is little 
of interest to record in the history of the theatre until the year 1749 when 
apparently the Murray and Kean players, venturing within the city, pre- 
sented Addison’s “Cato” at Plumsted’s Warehouse on Water Street. Five 
years later Hallam’s Comedians from London, after extended seasons at 
Williamsburg and New York, secured permission from Governor Hamilton 
to perform in Philadelphia although this request to do so divided the city 
into two hostitle factions “as violent as the green and red of Constantinople.” 
After this comes the period of David Douglass’s wise guidance of the so- 
called “American Company” when Philadelphia became before the Revolu- 
tionary War the American theatrical centre giving the best plays including 
those of Shakespeare. Here in this theatre in 1767 was presented the first 
American drama produced on the stage, The Prince of Partha, by Thomas 
Godfrey. The war put an end to the old stage. There was, however, Gen. 
Howe’s “Thespians” counterbalanced by the theatre at Valley Forge sup- 
ported by American officers. After the American reoccupation of Phila- 
delphia there is little to record regarding theatrical activities for some years, 
the legislature having passed an act against stage-playing, which was not 
rescinded until 1789. The year 1794 witnessed the opening of the splendid 
New Theatre on Chestnut Street which enjoyed high distinction under the 
management of Thomas Wignell. 
Lawrence H. Gipson. 


Fort Ligonier and Its Times. By C. Hale Sipe. (Harrisburg: The Tele- 
graph Press, 1933. Pp. xiii, 699. Illustrations. $3.50). 


No section has a more interesting history than that which grew up around 
Fort Ligonier. From the time of its erection during Forbes’ expedition to 
the passing of the western Pennsylvania frontier this fort held an enviable 
position, for it never surrendered in any of the innumerable wars of the 
period. 

The author of this book has not only written a history of this fort, but 
also a history of western Pennsylvania and of the Old Northwest. In 
Pontiac’s uprising, more a “war” than a “conspiracy”, Dr. Sipe sympathizes 
with the Indian’s just resentment to the invasion of their lands, “in violation 
of solemn promises and formal treaties.” He points out that far more im- 
portant than British parsimony were the encroachments on the Indian lands 
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by the American settlers. Historians have missed the principal cause of 
this War, he believes, and therefore have misinterpreted the actions of 
Pontiac. 

While the hostile Indian was an ever present source of terror, Dr. Sipe 
reminds us that life had to go on and civilization developed in spite of Indian 
raids. Fur traders and Indian agents, farmers, tradesmen and missionaries 
continuously moved back and forth, and land speculators organized the Ohio 
Company with boundaries as far north as the Kiskiminetas, not the Monon- 
gahela as stated by some historians. It was land hunger that had led Lord 
Dunmore to wage war against peaceful Indians and to assert Virginia’s 
claim over western Pennsylvania. Interesting lights are thrown on the 
affairs in Pittsburgh during this conflict with Virginia, especially the ac- 
count of the interruption of the Indian trade and the exodus of traders from 
Pittsburgh. 

During the Revolution, western Pennsylvania was the object of much 
Indian hostility. It was also the frontier post from which an expedition 
was sent to secure ammunition from New Orleans, and from which Clark 
led his expedition into the west. With the close of the Revolution and the 
ending of the Indian raids of 1783 the history of Fort Ligonier came to an 
end and was soon all but forgotten. It is from this undeserved neglect that 
it has been brought to life again by a Pennsylvania historian, who has long 
believed that the history of Pennsylvania holds as much interest and sig- 
nificance as that of any other section. He has brought much to light that 
justifies his enthusiasm. 

Some of the best passages in the book are given over to the peace mis- 
sions of Christian Post and his great contribution to western Pennsylvania. 
The warmly generous description of the Indian is sympathetic and espe- 
cially is the characterization of the great Indians, Cornplanter and Logan. 
The pen-portraits of Bouquet, St. Clair and Irvine are excellent, while the 
account of the Tories and compulsory military service reveal an often omit- 
ted side of western Pennsylvania history. 

Approximately one hundred and seventy-five places of refuge and defense 
in western Pennsylvania are mentioned, but the omission of much needed 
maps makes difficult the locating of these, though a well compiled index 
makes accessible much of the information concerning them, as well as the 
many Pennsylvania pioneers whose encounters with the Indians fill much 
of the book. To one who has grown accustomed to a well regulated system 
of documentation Dr. Sipe’s method will cause discomfort, and the absence 
of any bibliography or suggested readings will be felt by students. 

Lewis J. Darter, Jr. 


British Regulation of the Colonial Iron Industry. By Arthur Cecil Bining. 
(Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press: London: Humph- 
rey Milford: Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. xii, 163. Illustra- 
tions. $2.00). 


Dr. Bining has given in this monograph a scholarly treatment of the his- 
torical development of the iron industry in the American colonies from the 
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establishment of the first furnace, soon after the founding of Virginia, to the 
opening of the war for American independence, when the total annual pro- 
duction of colonial iron was about 30,000 tons or one-seventh the output of 
iron of the entire world. In his analysis of the complicated factors that 
influenced the attempt of the British government to regulate and control this 
rapidly growing industry in conformity with the prevailing mercantilist 
theories of the period, he has made a distinct contribution to the history of 
this “neglected phase of British colonial policy.” He has traced in detail 
the conflicting interests of groups of Englishmen in their relations to the 
American colonies as well as the forces that led to complete colonial disre- 
gard of the regulatory measures. Pennsylvania is given an important place 
in this study because it became the largest iron producing colony. 

The author has organized his material well and has presented it in a very 
interesting and pleasing style. Moreover, he gives evidence throughout the 
monograph of painstaking and thorough research. The statistical data in 
the six appendices relating to colonial furnaces, the exportation of iron to 
Great Britain, the importation of bar iron from Great Britain, and the esti- 
mated world’s production of iron during the eighteenth century are es- 
pecially valuable. Equally useful to the student of American colonial history 
is the eighteen page bibliography. The illustrations include the various types 
of colonial ironworks. 

We are glad to know that Dr. Bining will soon supplement this book with 
a detailed study of the origin, growth and development of the Pennsylvania 
iron and steel industry. 

Asa E, Martin. 


Annals of the Penn Square. By J. Bennett Nolan. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. Pp. 106. $1.50). 


There is much more to history than a recital of events. There is even 
more than interpretation. There is that little understood essence called art. 
Art depends on the artist, and an artist does not work by rule. Therefore 
artists must not be judged by a set scale but by the canons of beauty. Mr. 
Nolan has done for Reading what few can do for a town, no matter how 
cherished or well-beloved. He has taken seven episodes, in some cases mere 
incidents, and by giving them a rich setting of vivid description has por- 
trayed the succeeding eras in the life that centered in the Penn Square. The 
French and Indian War, the Revolution, the trying days of the early re- 
public, the development of wealth and culture, are here illustrated in an un- 
forgettable way. Mr. Nolan has a gift of style rare among historians and 
sets a high standard. It is a very good omen that the first number of 
Pennsylvania History can have such an example to place before its readers 
as a pattern of literary and historic excellence. 

Roy F. Nicnots. 
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American History for Pennsylvania. By Charles A. Coulomb. Two Vol- 
umes. (New York. The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. viii, 402, 
xxiv; viii, 434, xxvii. Illustrations. $1.20 each). 


As its title implies, this is a history of our country for use primarily in 
Pennsylvania schools, and it follows in detail the outline of the Pennsylvania 
State Course of Study in Social Studies for grades five and six. Book One 
presents the history of the United States from the discovery of America by’ 
Columbus to the inauguration of George Washington. Book Two covers’ 
the period from the beginning of government under the Constitution to the 
present. The part played by Pennsylvania in the history of the nation is 
woven into the work without undue emphasis, although the importance of 
the state in national history is clearly brought out. The work is organized 
on the unitary plan, the style is interesting and suitable to pupils in grades | 
five and six, and the carefully selected illustrations are excellent visual aids. 
Many study helps are provided, including previews, map studies, special | 
assignments and various other activities. 


Pennsylvania Government—State and Local. By Jacob Tanger and Harold 


F. Alderfer. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Book Service, 1933. Pp. x, 
359. $2.70). 


This volume fills the need for an authoritative work for use in the schools 
of the state on the government of Pennsylvania. Many books have appeared 
in recent years on state and local government in general, usually in connec- 
tion with a treatise on federal government, but few have been published on 
the government of particular states. In this book, the authors have achieved 
their aim of presenting clearly and concisely “the essential features of the 
organization, functions and procedure involved in state and local government 
in Pennsylvania.” They go further than this, for constructive criticisms 
are made of governmental practices and government agencies, especially in 
regard to the system of tax collection in the state. The work should prove 
valuable to citizens, who have a real interest in their state government, as © 
well as to teachers and students. 


The Geography of Pennsylvania. By H. Harrison Russell. (New York: | 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 77. Illustrations. Maps. $0.60). 


This book has been prepared primarily for use as a supplement to accom- 
pany Huntington, Benson and McMurry’s Living Geography. It is a brief, 
simple and direct account of the human geography of Pennsylvania and is | 
organized into four units, which include manufacturing, agriculture, minerals 
and forests. It should prove valuable in aiding pupils to gain a clearer un- 
derstanding of their immediate environment and of the relation of man to it. 
The illustrations are well chosen; the maps are good. 








